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joriculture produces @ patrrot im the truest accepta- 
° tion of the word.—Talieyrand. 











~~ MAINE FARMER. 


Cycles in the Seasons. 

There is a belief prevalent among some aged 
people, that there are cycles in the seasons; by 
which is meant a.return of the peculiarities of each 
gcason every nineteen or twenty years. Or, in oth- 
words, the season nineteen or twenty years ago was 
similar to the present, and that nineteen or twenty 
years hence there will be also a similar one to the 














present. 


We believe that the exact period is not yet agreed 


upon by those who are believers in cycles, but it 
does not vary much from twenty years. 

We werereminded of this subject by reading 
the remarks of “ Viator” in the Bangor Whig & 
(Courier, who states that he found such a theory be- 
lieved by some of the people in New Brunswick. 
The abstract which we publish to day as communi- 
cated to us by Mr. Whitman of North Turner may 
afford some light on this matter, though the space 
of time between 1817 and 1842 is rather longer than 
what is allowed to a cycle. The only way to set- 
tle this question, is, by keeping for a long series of 
years, a minute and correct journal or diary of the 
weather and seasons. But very few people have 
done this. Mr. Whitman has kept one for the last 
forty years, but for the first few years we believe 
he had no thermometer by which he could note the 
range of temperature. Still his minutes will be 
valuable in a research of this kind. 

Some years since, a diary, kept by Old Par- 
son Smith,of Portland, (Falmouth) during ma- 
ny years before and after the Revolution, was 
jublished. In this, notes of the seasons were made, 
and we believe there is a summary of the seasons 
at the end of the book. Itis now out of print, and 
we are not able to procure acopy. We should like 
very much to see an abstract of this diary, as far as 
the crops and the seasons are concerned, and ven- 
ture to set brother Smith, of the Eastern Farmer 
the task of makinz on*. He can probably procure a 


copy of the wo.k. Let us invcstigate thissubje t. If 


the belief is well founded, and it shall be proved 
that there is such athing in nature, as cycles of the 
seasons, it will bea valuable discovery. If, on the 
other hand, facts will not warrant this belief, and it 
shall turn out upon investigation that there is noth- 
ing to found such a theory upon, we shall do good 
by overthrowing it. The most marked instances ot 
similarity, that can be found within the last forty 
years, we presume are 1816 and 1836. The former 
(1816) will always be known in history as the 
“ cold season.” 
The year 1836 was not quite so disastrous, but 
yet it was a cold and comparatively fruitless year. 
soth wheat and corn came in very light thoughout 
the Union. During the winter and spring follow- 
ing, immense quantities of foreign wheat were im- 


ported into the United States, and even a cargo of} is unripe ? 


German wheat was brought up the Kennebec to 
supply the deficiency in this part of Maine. We 
do not now remember the particulars of other years 
so distinctly. 

The drouth of last year, (1841) we believe did 
not have a prototype in 1821. It may be answered, 
however, that drouths do not, as a general thing af- 
fect a large extent of country ata time; that they 
are more local in their character, and are not felt, 
like temperature, over the whole length & breadth 
of the country throughout a whole season. We 
should be glad to hear from our correspondents on 
this subject. 


- —>— 
Why haven't the Bees Swarmed? 


The Bangor Courier man, noticing the fact that 
the dees in his section of the State have not swarm- 
ed this summer as usual, inquires of us the reason 
of it. 

This is putting a bee in ow bonne in earnest. How 
in the world should we know why the bees haven’t 
swarmed ? It is a fact that they have not sent out 
as many swarms as usual in our region. We sup- 
pose it is owing to the Vero. That seers to be a 
damper to all kinds of industry. 


ee 
THOROUGHWORT,-(Eupatorium Perfoliatum.) 
Every farmer should lay in a good store of this 
useful herb, Now is the time to gather it. It is 
useful for man or beast, and has often been the 
ineans of restoring health when other medicines 
have tailed. If you have not already done it, send 


the children right out and Jet, them do it. 
—— 


The Harvest. 

The farmers of Mame are now busily engaged in 
harvesting their grain. The warm damp weather 
which we had im the first part of the month, and 
which it was feared, would bring on rust so as to 
damage the crop, happily has not done so much 











Winthrop, Maine, Saturday 
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her inhabitants, she has approximated thereto, and 
the Cry of want will not be heard in her borders. 
Could the other departments of industry be as 
successful in their different pursuits as has the 
agricultural, the murmuring about hard times would 
soon cease. 


—— 
Evevatixe.—Brother Dréw of the Gospelbanncr- 
mainefamilyvisitornewenglandploughboyanddomes- 
ticeconomist, invites us to come up into his gar- 
ret and “behave well among “gentlemen.” Of 
course we should. We have alarge acquaintance 
with such gentry and are perfectly at home in a 
garret, 

—-3re— 
Tue Farm House or tae 19th Certunr.— 


| There is a work now publishing by S.S. Haskell, 


No. 138, Fulton Street, which bears the above ti- 
tle. By referring to our advertising columns, a 
full description of it will be found. It comes out 
once per fortnight ; each number has 48 pages and 
there will be forty numbers, at 25 cents p:r num- 
ber, or ten dollars for the whole. ‘There will be 
1920 pages and there will also be more than 2000 
engravings. Specimens ot the work can be seen at 
our office and we doubt not that it will be richly 
worth the mcney. 
—<j>— 

The members of N. Y. State Ag. Soc. are ma- 
king preparations to have a splendid Cattle Show 
and Fair at Albany, in that State, on the 27th, 28th, 
25th and 30th days of September next. It will be 
the greatest Show in America. The following will 
give more particulars respecting it. 

CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR AT ALBANY 


The next Cattle Show and Fair of the New-York 
State Agriculture Society isto be held in Albany, on 
the last week of September next. The list of Premi- 
ums, amounting to about $2,000, has heretefore been 
published. Itembraces almost every variety of farm 
stock and implements, farm and garden products, but- 
ter, cheese, maple sugar, silk, and other domestic 
manufactures, &c., &c., being a much more exten- 
sive list than ever before offered inthis state. At 
the meeting of the Executive Committee in June, 
the Judges to award tne prizes were appointed, a 
list of which is given in another part of this paper; 
and we think tie public will see in their names, 
abundant assurances that justice will be done to all 
competitors. From present indications, we are in- 
Clined to believe, notwithstanding the state of the 
times, that this Fair will far exceed, in the number 
and quality of the stock, implements, &c. exhibited, 
as well asthe attendance of the public, any thing of 
the kind ever gotup inthis country. The facilities 
for traveling to and from Albany, from all quarters, 
are such as will undoubtedly with the attractions of- 
fered, induce a very general attendance from our 
own and the neighboring states. The Fair is to be 
held on the beautiful grounds adjoining the new 
Bull's Head Tavern, Troy Road, on the northern 
*oundary of tie city ; and such arrangements have 
already been made, as to enable us to assure those 
who intend to bring stock, either for competition for 
the prizes or for sule, that all necessary accommoda- 
tions will be provided for their convenience. The 
Show Yard is to be made large enough forfthe entire 
exhibition, and is to be enclosed with a good board 
fence snfficiently high to prevent ingress or egress 
except at the gates. 

On Turspay, Sept. 27, the trial of Agricultural 
Implements will take place. 

On Wepvespay, and Tuvursnay, the 28th and 
Wth, the general exhibition will be held. 

On Frivay, the 30th, there will be a public sale 
of such stock as shall be sent in for that purpose. It 
is expected that there willbe u large number of high 
bred ahimals of all kinds offered, catalogues of which 
will be circulated a day of twe previous to the sale, 
— Cultivator for July. 


— 


Green Fruit. 


Mr. Houmes:—At this season of the year, as 
the eating of much unripe fruit fills the blood with 
juices, which greatly obstruct the healthy opera- 
tion of the vital functions of the body, and invite 
disorders which frequently prove fatal to children, 
will it not be wise in such as have the charge of 
youth, as they value life, not to license the immod- 
erate eating of fruit, or in any degree of that which 
“A word to the wise is enough.” 


Sarery. 
—-2oe— 


Physical Degeneraey. 

Mr. Hotmes:—In reading your useful paper, I 
find much has been said about the cause of physi- 
cal degeneracy. One attributes it to high living, 
another to tight lacing and a third to wearing no 
clothes atall. Icannot express my views better 
than to quote pretty largely from some general re- 
marks which I find in Matson’s American Vegeta- 
ble practice. He says there is nothing which has 
contributed more to our present physical deteriora- 
tion than the old school practice of physic. The 
moment an individual begins to dose himself with 
poison, he impairs his health and inflicts an injury 
upon his constitution. Under these circumstances, 
if it should be his lot to rear a family, he trans- 
mits his own infirmities to his children, and they 
become the victims of early disease. Thus it is 
that onr country is filled from one extreme to the 
other with the sick, lame, blitid, feeble, and emaci- 
ated, who have no hope in the termination of their 
sufferings, but in the embrace of death. Our luxu- 
rious habits have no doubt done-much in rendering 
our physical condi'ion what it now is, but a much 
more fruitful source of misery is to be found in the 
employment of mineral or vegetable poisons. Dr. 
Rush has said “we have assisted in multiplying dis- 
eases, we have done more, we have increased their 
mortality.” Of the truth of this there can be no 
doubt, and though Dr. Rush was an advocate of the 
beraic practice he had sagacity enough to dis- 
cover that it was founded in error. There are ma- 
ny facts which go to prove that diseases are multi- 
plied by the use of poisonous drugs. According 
to Kipp’s life of Capt. Cook, page 122-3, the pres- 
ent condition of the Zealanders, so far as their 
health is concerned, is very different trom what it 
was when they were visited by Capt. Cook. It is 


damage as was contemplated. We have heard of mentioned in the life of that hardy and enterprising 


but very few fields indeed where the kernel was in- 
jured at all. Some Jittle appearance of rust shewed 
itself on the leaves and straw but “none to burt.” 
As far as our walks have extended, we have never 
scen such heavy crops of grain on the earth as at 
present;& should the weather continue pleasant, the 
eranaries of Maine soon will be crowded with bread- 
stuffs. We rejoice at this, for although in all grob- 
ability she has not yet raised sufficient to feed all 


navigator, that one circumstance peculiarly worthy 
of notice, is, their uninterrupted health, in all the 
visits made to their towns, when old and young, 
men and women, crowded about our voyagers, they 
never observed any person who appeared to have 
any bodily complaint. Nor among the numbers 
that were seen naked, was ever perceived the slight- 
est eruption upon the skin, or the least marks that 
such an eruption had formerly existed. Another 





proof of the health of those people is the facility 
with which the wounds they at any time receive are 
healed. Inthe case of a man who had been shot 
with a musket ball through the fleshy part of his arm, 
the wound seemed to be so well digested and in so 
fair a way to be perfectly healed, that if Mr. Cook 
had not known that no application had been made 
to it, he declared that he should have inquired with 
a very intereste 1 curiosity, after the culinary herbs 


_and surgical art of the country. An additional evi- 


dence of human nature being untainted with disease 
in New Zealand is the great number of old people 
with whom it abounds, many of them by the loss of 
their hair and teeth appear to be very ancient, and 
yet none of them were decrepit, although they were 
not equal tothe young in muscular strength, they 
did not come in the least behind them with regard 
to cheerfulness and vivacity. Water, as far as our 
navigators could discover was the only liquor of the 
New Zealanders. It does not appear from the 
testimony of travelers, that disease prevailed to 
much extent among the North . 
until the white people taught them the use of poi- 
sons. MajorLongin the account which he has 
givenof his expedition to the Rocky Mountains, 
says, that rheumatism israre among them, no case 
of consumption, or jaundice fell under his observa- 
tion, decayed teeth were rare, baldness seemed to 
be almost unknown, the hair being always retained, 
however advanced the age of the individual. Dys- 
entery, fever, ague and fever were exceedingly rare. 
Hypochrondria so far as he observed,was unknown, 
he did not notice any one of them with his eye de- 
viating from the true line of vision, and what was 
very remarkable, their skin was not known to be 
acted upon by poisonous plants. Within the last 
ten or fifteen years, however, since they have ac- 
customed themselves to the use of calomel and oth- 
er poisons which they obtain from the whites, their 
diseases have multiplied and they no longer expe- 
rience the same strength of body or vigor of con- 
stitution. An interesting anecdote is related by 
the celebrated Montaigne which is worthy of spe- 
cial attention. He mentions that he had the patron- 
age of a benefice at the foot of one of the Goscan 
Mountains, where the inhabitants lived after a man- 
ner of their own, and were governed by certain laws 
and regulations, which had descended from father 
to son, and to which they consented to pay obedi- 
ence. They had no judges, lawyers, doctors nor 
beggars, nor were they ever obliged to call in a 
stranger to settle their disputes. They avoided 
very scrupulously all communication with the other 
parts of France, to keep their minds in the utmost 
state of purity. Atlengtha physician took it into 
his head to marry a young woman of their village 
and to live among them. He began by teaching 
‘them that there were such things as fevers, rheum- 
atism, imposthumes, and in what part of the body 
the heart, liver and intestines were placed, of 
which till then they were in perfect ignorance, and 
instead of Garlic with which they had been accus- 
tomed to cure all their diseases, however violent 
and dangerous, he ordered them for a cough, or an 
indigestion some strange foreign mixtures, and 
began to make a trade not only of their healths, but 
their lives. Until this time they never observed 
that being out at night in the dew gave them the 
headache, that it was unwholesome to eat or drink 
any think warm, or that the winds of autumn were 
more unwholesome than those of spring, but after 
making use of the medicines introduced by him 
they were beset by a whole legion of diseases, to 
which they had never been accustomed ; they not 
only perceived a general falling off of their ancient 
vigor, but they discovered also that their lives were 
shortened by at least one half. A useful lesson 
might be learned from the anecdote of Montaigne, 
for people rarely reflect that their diseases are oc- 
casioned by following the advise of their physician. 
A single dose of a poisonous substance will some- 
tines lay the foundation of an obstinate and dan- 
-gerous malady. A medical man residing in a small 
town on the borders of the river Delaware, used to 
recommend to the people in his vicinity, to take one 
or two calomel powders as the autumn approached, 
to guard against bilious attacks, and keep the liver 
in a healthy state. Many followed his advice, but 
they were more sickly than their neighbors, and at 
the end of each year they had enormous fees to pay 
for medical attendance. The physician rode in his 
carriage and erected a spacious mansion, but the 
people who had helped him to these comforts and 
elegancies little suspected that he had been making 
a trade as Montaigne expresses it, of their healths 
and lives. The reflection must force itself upon 
every candid mind, that the medical faculty are in- 
capable of removing diseases with any degree of 
certainty, or they would receive a greater degree 
of public confidence than has ever yet been acorded 
to them. Indeed people generally seem to regard 
them with an instinctive horror, and some of our 
most inteligent and sagacious men, whose Judg- 
ments are not swayed by narrow minded prejudices, 
have frankly and openly declared that they had no 
confidence in the medical faculty. It is stated in 









broke and Walpole the two most powerful geniuses 
of their time, fell victims to medical quackery. Sir 
Walter Scott observes of Napoleon that he never 
obeyed the medical injunctions of his physician, 
Dr. O. Meara, he absolutely refused to take medi- 
cine, nothwithstanding all the persuasion that was 


ease would prove speedily fatal. He held many 
disputes with his medical attendants on the sub- 
ject of physic, and one day answered his reasoning 
and arguments thus :—Doctor no physicing, we are 
a machine made to live, we are organized for that 
purpose, & such is our nature,do not counteract the 
living principle, let it alone—leave it the liberty of 
defending itself, it will do better than your drugs. 
The watch maker cannot open it, and must on han- 
dling it group his way blindfold and at random, for 
once that he assistsand relieves it by dint of tor- 
menting it with his crovked instruments he injures 
it tem times, and at last destroys it. 

_ Pleasant Point, August 15, 1842. 

(To be continued.)  *~ 


















































































































one of our prominent medical journals, that, Boling- | j 


employed even when it was supposed that his dis- tod, 
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ew Direction to Industry. 


Iti difficult to foresee, that Taz creat West, 
1¢ we 7 by fair — honorable, and 
4y Competition, upon the agricultural in- 
dustry i products of New England, through the 
facilit¥§ for approaching our markets which the 


— ie of rail-road, extending from the Atlantic 
shore 


















ciall he article of Pork for table consumption 
and eM@@rtation, is destined todo away with much, 
if not @™ that portion of New England industry and 
emplog@ent of capital, which has heretofore opera- 
ted so essfully in the whaling business, and the 
manulgure of the oil derived trom it. And this 


too, is to be accomplished, by the rais- 
’, and the manufacture of them into Lard 
ork already extended to no inconsiderable 
growing, more rapidly, perhaps, than 
new branch of industry in our country. 

de in human affeirs!” Man learning to 
“pon the dry land, within his own rail and 
$s and ditches, far distant from the ocean- 
n beyond the mountains, a supply—an am- 
mitable supply of those pii nary wants, 


PO, ae A 






erto alone supposed capable of affording! The la 
bors and dangers of the mighty ship uj on the cee: 
sea, are being supplanted by the quiet eni safe ac- 
tion of the unostentations plough upon the land; 
and the toil and exposure of a numerous body of 
sailors are being in like manner rendered unneces- 
sary by the healthy labors of the ox and the hus- 
bandman! 

Who coyld have dreamed, a little while since, 
more than did the world at large before the days of 
Warr and of Furron dream of the mighty power 
and revolution in human industry of steam, that the 
mass of perils, and industry, and enterprise, and 
skill, and capital, of the army ot whaleman in the 
far distant ocejn, were to be broken up, over-slaugh- 
ed, and rendered obsolete, by the quiet, unostenta- 
tious skill, indugry and capital of the agriculturist! 

And yet who tow can doubtit? New England- 
ers are not, however, becausé driven from an accus- 
tomed employmem, the people to sit down and 
brood immelancholy over the change, or repine that 
others are reaping golden harvests from it- No. 
Too truly has a New Englander * said— 

_“ Place a New Engiander on a region of rock, 
without earth or water, and our labor shall drill the 
solid stone, and like the staff of the prophet, Jet out 
the gushing stream. Our perseverance shall beat 
the flint into small dust, and cover the whole sur- 
face with soil. The dews, and the rain, and the 
sunshine of heaven, the only creatures of God left 
by you in —7 with us, shall give to our new earth 
moisture and fertility, and hbor and God’s blessing 
shall cover the whole region with verdure—with 
plants and trees, with corn felds and gardens, pas- 
tures and meadows. ” 

For ourselves, we rejoice in the gigantic power of 
usefulness to mankind, and especially of usefulness 
to our individual country, whith the great West 
is daily developing and bringing into practical re- 
sults. We of the East will yield up past employ- 
ments and devise new ones for the employment of 
our means and industry, no less rapidly than the 
overpowering competitior of our Western country- 
men, through their new discoveries, indicates the 
necessity for it, and this without murmuring—nay, 
we will do it with joy, and claim a part of their glo- 
ry in it, as the common stock of our common coun- 
try! We are but one poople—bretheren of the 
same great American Family—striving only to out- 
do each other in usefulness to tee ¢ommon whole. 

The following article, from the last WrsTeRN 
(Michigan) Farmer, onthe subject we have been 
dwelling upon as no longer a matter of prophecy, 
will not be without interest to our inquiring read- 
ers :— 

THE MANUFACTURE OF LARD OIL IN 
THE WEST. 


From the application of science tothe manufac- 
ture of Oil, it is found thatas good an article can 
be produced from the hog as the whale, and that 
many of the vegetable oils can be made to burn 
equal to the best sperm. Wehave seen in use the 
oil manufactured from Corn, and believe it to be in 
all respects equal to that from sperm. In regard to 
the production of oil in Michigan, we learn that 
twenty-six barrels of Corn-Oil was shipped from the 
mouth of the St. Joseph in April last for the New 
York market. And we also learn that the attention 
of our fishermen on the lakes have been directed to 
the manufacture of oil from the entrails of the Sis- 
quoette and White Fish, (two of the fattest kind of 
fish in the world,) and that forty barrels of this kind 
of oil was “tried out,” at the Saut Ste Marie, last 
spring. 

But these experiments in Michigan afford buta 
very faint idea of the capabilities of the west to pro- 
duce the article. It is from Hog’s Lard that oil can 
be manufactured in the west to the best advantage. 
We believe no manufactory for extracting “ Lard 
Oil” has yet been erected in Michigan; but we 
learn from the Cincinnati papers, that there are 
three manufactories of that kind in successful oper- 
ation in that city, and that the oil produced is supe- 
rior to sperm oil,and manufactured so cheap and 
sold so low as to drive all other oils out of that mar- 
ket. It is also said that orders from the east for the 
article are received to so great un extent that they 
cannot be filled, though one of the establishments 
in one week had shipped tro thousand gallons to 
New York. We are also informed by the Cleve- 
land Herald that a “ard Oil and Slearine Candle 
ishment,” is now in operation in Cleveland. 
And that paper says that it will not fall short in 
quality of oil and candles to any similar establish- 
ment in Cincinnati. 

This new manufacture opens a new field for the 
enterprise of the west. The demand for oil is eve- 
ry year increasing. It is an article of much more 
general consumption in families than it formerly 
was, and its importation from the east was becom- 
ing a very heavy item in the balance of trade against 
the west. We have no means of calculating the 
amount of oil consumed in the western States, but 
some idea 





By United States, is forty-four, and there are 


running, will require about 100 gallons of oil per 
month, for steam machinery, signal lights, &c., so 
ion will not fall mach short of 
season. The aggregate con- 
Oe ae ee season, will therefore 
be gallons. There is also to be taken into 
the account the consumption on board of more than 
300 sail vessels, which may safely be estimated at 
20 per season for each vessel, 
fetes hott Exingh we prom 
ng, . 
ps med apnoea Te 





New York and Boston, thither, and espe- | h 





of | of being laid flat and his furrows so narrow, that no 


dollars! This, of itself, would be a yery handso:ne | 
litle sum to put in circulation along the lake shore. | 
The oil trade, in the aggre is.one-ot vast | 
importance. According to returns of 1840,| 
there were between 11 and 12 millions of gallons of 
whale and sperm oil made in the United States, of | 
which it was supposed five millions were exported, | 
le.ving upwards of six millions and a quarter for | 
ome consumption, The fishermen of the east, w')o | 
have heretofore supplied the whole of this trade, | 
without competition, must hereafter permit the | 
herdsmen of the west to come in and contribute to- | 
wards the trade, a Jarge portion of the supply. 
We anticipate the whole current of trade in oil 
and candles will be changed. These articles must | 
hereafter be set down among the staple productions | 
of the west. And the large sums of money which | 
have heretofore been sent east for these articles, | 
will now be kept in circulation at home, encourag- 
ing the industry and etiterprise of the west. But} 
the whole benefits of this new manufacture to the 
west, it were idle to attempt to calculate. The Cin-| 
cinnati Gazette says, “it has already enhanced the | 
price ot lard, and must hereafter increase the value | 
of swine.” In illustration, a reference is made to 


| 







_“R. W. Lee & Co. use every twenty-four hotrs | 
sixteen barrels of lard at their “lard oil establish- | 
ment.” It requires portions of two hogs to make a 
keg of lard; and portions of five hogs to make a | 
barrel. We killed last year about one hundred and 
eight thousand of these animals in the city, and the 
calculation is, that about the same number are kill- 
ed out of it; so that we may put down the ntimber 
of them brought to our market at to hundred and 
sixteen thousand. From these data it will be seen, 
that one manufactory use up the lard of 160 ‘hogs 
every twenty-four hours, or 1120 a week, or 4800 a 
month, or 58,400 a year! So thata few manufac- 
tories of this kind would consume portions of all 
the swine that the farmers in our section of conutry 
could raise.” 

This, to be sure, looks like using up hogs pretty 
fast, but the ability of the west to raise them, no de- 
mand can exhaust. 

In regard to the quality of the oil, there can be 
no dovbt of its superiority. The Cleveland Her- 
ald says: 

“Lard oil for machinery and wool is unrivaled. 
It can be made to stand the coldest weather, and 
the oil can no more come back to lard than whisk- 
ey can be brought back to corn, when properly man- 
ufactured. The Stearine candles are various qual- 
ities, from common to those exceeding the best of 
sperm. They burn better, stand a greater temper- 
ature, last longer, and, as wel] as the oil, are affurd- 
ed much cheaper than sperin. ”—-Eastern Farmer. 











* Hon. T. Buresss, or R. Island, while member 
of Congress, 


—>-— 
MAGNIFY YOUR CALLING. 

I wish I could see in ail our farmers a disposition 
to magnify their calling; but I have been grieved 
in many a farm-house, ‘to listen to lamentations 
over what they term their “hard lot.” I have heard 
the residents upon a noble farm, all paid for, talk 
about drudgery, and never having their work done, 
und few or no opportunities for the children; and I 
have especially been sorry to hear the females la- 
ment over the hard fate of some promising youth of 
seventeen or eighteen, who was admirably filling 
up his duties, and training for extensive usefulness 
and influence. They have made comparison be- 
tween his situation, coarsely clad and working hard, 
and coming in fatigued, with jsome coitsin at col+ 
lege, or young man who clerked it in a city store tll 
at length the boy has become dissatisfied, and beg- 
ged off from his true interests and happiness. I am 
conversant with no truer scencs of enjoyment than 
Ihave witnessed in American farm houses, and 
even log cabins, where the father, under the en- 
lightened Christianity and sound views of life, has 
gone with his family, as the world have termed it, 
into the woods. The land is his own, and he has 
every inducement to improve it; he finds a healthy 
employment for himself and family, and is never at 
a loss for materials to occupy his mind. I do not 
think the physician has more occasion for research 
than the farmer; the proper food of vegetables and 
animals willalone constitute a wide and lasting 
field ot investigation. The daily journal of a far- 
mer is a source of much interest to himself and 
others. The record of his labors, the expression of 
his hopes, the nature of his fears, the opinions of 
his experiment, the entire sum total of his opera- 
tions, will prove a deep source of pleasure to any 
thinking man. Ifthe establishment of agricultu- 
ral societies, and the cattle shows of our country 
should have the effect of stimulating one farmer in 
every town to manage his Jand and stock upon the 
best principles of husbandry, there would be a won- 
derful and speedy alteration in the products of the 
earth, because comparison would force itse!f upon 
his friends and neighbors; and his example would 
be certainly beneficial, for prejudice itself will give 
way to profit.—Chowles’ Oration. 


— sox 
On Plowing and Fallowing of Wheat. 


Dear Six :—ti perceive that the subject of sum- 
mer fallow is again atiracting among our farmers, 
fer‘ous attention, and well it may—for the loss of 
the use of wheat land for the halfof the time is 4 
serious drawback upon the farmers profits—and 
that is not his only loss in conseqnence—the sun 
shining upon the naked surface of the land, during 
ihe hot summer months seriously injures it—and 4 
continued use of the practice, would after a few 
years entirely rvin it. But fortonately nature ever 
mindful of the improvidence of man—sencs forth 
upon the surface various vegetable productions, 
which serve as a carpet for the protection of the 
soil—even weeds do some good for that purpose. 

Summer fallows and the loss of the land in con- 
sequence, and aremedy therefor, has for a long 
tune attracted my attention and observation, and 
sume practical operations have materially assisted 
me in the investigations. : ; 

Of all the operations of the farmer, ploughing is 
first in importance, and unless it is performed in the 
best possible manner, no vary large crop need be 
expected ; and the inquiry is abroad, cannot a good 
crop of wheat be obtained by once ploughing the 
ground, and that too after the crop has been taken, 
off, either by hay or pasturage. I think it can be 
done, provided itis properly managed. Dut this is 
certain, that ifa farmer undertakes the course with 
a common plough, one span of horses or one yoke 
of oxen, and it is turned up rather shallow, as that 
strength of team necessarily must do—with the 
greater pert of the furrows set up edge wise, instead 


animal can walk straight forward in one withont 
reeling out, sometimes on one side and then on the 
other, the plough following the cattle, sometimes in 
the right place, but oftener in the wrone, to the 
great discomfort of the plovghman as we'l as his 
team—that no crop of wheat can be expected with 
such management—the wheat will be choked under 
that kind of ploughing with very foul stuff, and the 
little wheat you get =m pay for ak tahoe . 
pended—and with such plongliog a8 ‘ 
quently abont the country, it is indeed a wonder that 
a crop of wheat is ever vbtained even after three 
such ploughings. 

tyre ara teh with the best of ploughs can make 
good work on grasey land unless there is sufficient 
width of furrow forthe arimal to walk in it steadily 
and with ease to himself. 


SS 
Insure a gc od crop afier hay or pasturage with bot 
“ @ ploughing 7 And negsmooth land ag most o 
the land now ia, by repeated fallowing ? ‘To ac- 
compleh so desirable an object, the first thing nec- 
Csoary, im to oblai a plongu of sufficient capacity 
to ture @ furrow at as ten inches deep and fittecti 
Inches wide, and turn at Hat over, if twelve inches 
deep and eyhteen inches wide so much the betier 
—snd team strong enough to draw it that will give 
an abundance of earth above the sod to be pulveris= 
ed; and be prepared for a large crop of wheat. 

_ A guage wheel to the plough is vot onl; conven: 
lent but useful.in such ploughing—the extra ex- 
pence attending it, over that of commen and narrow 
lurrows is not so great as Would appear at the first 
look. to cut as much at two furrows as you other- 
Wise would at three furrows, will be found nearly 
to make up the difference in the expense of the two 
modes, 

L cannot hardly tell why; but the first time the 
ground is managed in this way,a good crop is gen- 
erally obtained, but not a very large one—whethet 
It ls Owing to its Hot receiving a proper degree of 
pu!veriz ation the new pirig of the sod hoi being 


> Uflicienuy civided, Lean ay, athough it must 

{im seat amot. poeple mony have 
‘Dserved in making excavations, But the second 
time the operation is gone throngh with, and ever 


after if rightly managed, a large and heavy erep 








may be expected, with bu’ a light expence in pre- 
paring th: ¢ronnd—for less strength of team will 
do the plouehing from what it took the first time, 


Tam fully of opinion that the land to be kept up 
goud and not allowed to deteriorate and to be the 
most profitable to the farmer ina long run, ought 
not to be put into wheat oftener thah once in three 
years—be thickly seeded with grass seed the next 
spring after sowing, a fine lot of after growth will 
probably be obtained mm the fall after the wheat is 
off—the following year seeded principally with clo- 
| ver, with a small proportion of other grasses, and 
well plastered, an abundance of hay and pasture 
may be obtained 3 the next year the best ofhay may 
be cut from it, or pestured if perferred—and the 
same season again ploughed and sown with a proe- 
pect of a (rst-rate erop—and if manure is liberally 
made and saved on the farm and applied to the hoed 
crops, regularly to each part of the farm until each 
part of the farm obtain its share of the manure, the 
eultivator will find his farmin bigh order—and it 
will be ius own fault if his pockets are not well 
supplied; One-third of a good wheat farm managed 
in this way, may be sown to wheat every year, and 
th re stock kept upon it, than can be kept on any 
exclusive grazing farmthat can pe found in this 
cuuntry. Lam respectfully sir, 

Yours &c, THOMAS TUFTS. 
Genesee Farmer, 


yale ) 
Boek Farming-Hard Times, Xe. 


In conversation with a friend not long since, I 
urged him to také an agricultural paper; and after 
hearing all the excuses and inuendoes about hard 
t mes, book-farming, and editor’s speculations on 
voor farmers; he says to me,—“Mr Allen, I want 
to seil my furra.” 

“But why do you want to sell ? 
a good one ?” 

“To be sure { think there isno better ih the 
State than this ridge of land. If vou bad seen the 
grass th: t I cut downthrough that run lest summer, 
you would not wieh any greater.” 

“But how was it on the bill?” 

“Not much, to be etire, and we tlid not expect 
much ; it is too poor; and the df@uth hurt it,” 

“But are you in earnest, that you wish to sell ?” 

“Certainly 5 you know that we are sot all agreed 
in this neighborhood on politics, and some of my 
neighbors don’t think as I do on the subject of te- 
ligion, ovid it makes it tathet unpléasant. But the 
worst of it is, | am in debt, and it is such hard times 
I can make nothing by farming. And now, if you 
can put me in the way to get as great a prince for 
my farm as you have been offered for youfs, J will 
take it as a favor.” 

“Well, friend T;, if you really want to sell, I will 
give you one word of advice if you are willing to 
hear ni.” 

“Certsinly; Tim always willing to hear advice, 
let it come from what quartet it miny.” 

“Well then, in the first place, you must take an 
agricii\tural paper; and those long winter evenings, 
and stormy days, read it, whether you practice it or 
not,—for they are only vehicles of advice sent 
weekly of monthly to the farmers, and generally 
wrote by the mest practical and thotough working 
men we have inthe country. In the next place, 
you tinst move scores of loads of stone lying about 
your buildings, & lay them into wall ; haul! out pe r- 
hops one hundred loads of manure that has been 
accumulating for this one hundred years; make 
good and substantia) door yard and garden fences ; 
nail on the boards that are off and fal'ing off from 
your buildings ; and instead of seeing these old hats, 
garmenta and napkins tucked into the broken panes 
of glass; put in new ones,—get the putty an? do at 
yourself ; subdue the brush in your meadows and 
round your apple trees ; clear ont from your fences , 
and plow up close, and instead of letting down the 
rail-fence, when you wish to put your cattle from 
one field to another, make good and substantia! 
bars, or in preference | would have gates; and in 
fact you must slick it np around your buildings, and 
on your farm, and make it look as if.a farmer lived 
here, and then a farmer will purchasé. For one of 
the smer est farmers in York State stated not long 
since, nan agricu'tural paper, that when he was 
traveling hundreds of miles from home, and passed 
a farmer’s habitatior, he could tell wheiher they 
took an agricultural paper: and I believe that is 
more than half true.” 

“Well, really, I know it ought to be done, but I 
do not get time to attend to all of these little no- 
trons. 

“The deuce! what do you do with all your time? 
You take no pspet andl hardly think read your 
Bible as much as you ought to; for! have heard it 
observed that those who read the dst Agricultural 
and religious papers; genetally tread their Bibles 
most.” 

Now who believes that sach people will make or 
loose or learn anything by experience ? 

Two years ago this summer, I went to look at 
two pieces of corn,—one owned by this same far- 
mer, and pretended to be hoed once ; the other by 
a mechanic who followed his trade till he was more 
than 45, He then took and now takes an agricul- 
tural paper. The land was natorally the same,— 
only a fence between. One would have over fifty 
bushels of shelled corn to the acte, andthe other I 
do not think five. And Mr. Editor, if 1 have not 
reribed enough for one communication, I'll keep on ; 
but f expect vou will thivk thefe is enough when 
you come to print. — 

T formerely knew two brothers that lived in Litch- 
field county ; both in one honse; and they had a 
large farm which they owned together,—300 or 
350 acres. They were hard-working, honest, tem- 
perate and frngal, in the old-fashioned way. It is 
true they bad large families, but generally enjoyed 
good health. They never used to start so early 
the morning as some farmers think it ie necessary, 
—bat they would make it up at night. Perhaps 
that was owing to their early hebits,—for they came 
to Litchfield county fr m Sleepy Hollow, New ot 
en county, and J have heard (1 would not vouch tor 
the truth) that the roosters in that place do not crow 
for day until the sun is an hour high. oe 
erally sowed from 30 to 40 acres of rye, as 


Is not your farm 














Bot the grand question is, v hat mustbe done to 





much corn and oats, Jax and potatoes in proportion ; 

























































two loads, their flails were gen- 
heard, thump, thump, thump, were 
very industrious 5 is well filled and very 


must have two or three hundred bushels to sell, 
Well, money was coming in so fast, they would 
run to the store and mechanic on credit,—for they 
never thought of going to the city and paying down, 
—that would be two much expense, But when 
they came to thrash their rye to the winter, instead 
of a bushel and a peck, 1 would not yreid more than 
three pecks, and instead of 125 cents it was 75, and 
befure the year came round they were generally 
out of rye, corn and oats, and [ expect pork, for | 
suld them some once ; and there were none suld to 
say debts. They went on tn this way quite a num- 
ber of years, and finally their farm was sold, and it 
took the whole to pay their debts, for they had ate, 
drank, and worn it all out. 1 believe one of the 
brothers iz living now, and may God blees him in 
another world, it he has not tn thts. 

Is it not to be expected that such farmers will 
cry out hard times? Bot ofall the people im the 
world, ( think the farmers have the least ground to 
cry hard umes, It 1s true the cold water army, or 
temperance agents as some call them, (canker 
worns,) have clipt some of our fruit trees m »re than 
we could wish, but we most put up with it, for it is 
the fashion of the day. We haveto pay no tenth 
part for tythes, and can set under our own vine and 
fig-tree, eat our own cake spread with honey, and 
suck ovr own milk thick with cream, and laugh at 
your bauk-ites, factory-ites, politician-ites, &c., 
scolding about your tariff. Now it this is not the 
trath, contradict it, and I will stand convicted. 

Cravupivs ALLEN. 
Farmers Gazette. 








“MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 

















Ao inwlligent class car scarce ever be, as a class, ¥i- 
cious, never, as aclass, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed the 
well informed mind preseut attractions, which an- 
jess the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasurcs.—Everett. 














Reply ic Mr. Pitts. 

Mr. Hoimes :—I noticed in your paper of the 
30th ultimo, a reply from Mr. H. A. Pitts to me.— 
In the article, which was published for me, in your 
paper of the 16th July, I advocated a tariff, for the 
protection of our own manufactures, and the pro- 
ductions of our own country, and endeavored to 
show that Great Britain had always had a tariff to 
protect her interests, and that the parallel which 
was drawn in the communication of P. to which 
mine was a reply, did not hold good in this country, 
for the reason that, here, the tiller and the own- 
er of the soil, was one, and the same person. 
Therefore, every thing which was done here, by 
our government, to protect our own labor, would go 
to enrich, or benefit the great mass of our people, 
which could not be the case in that country, as the 
lands and manufactories were in the hands ofa 
very few individuals compared with the whole pop- 
ulation. Therefore the laboring part ef*the com- 
munity would not be benefited by a tariff of pro- 
tection for their productions—for in Great Britain 
the producer works for others, not himself. Mr. 
Pitts thinks the report of the Committee, which was 
appointed by the British Parliament, awhile since, 
to be conclusive evidence that should, our Govern- 
ment follow the directions or advice pointed out by 
this Committee, it would lead to the same beneficia 
results, anticipated by them. 

This I readily acknowledge, if our habitual con- 
stitutions were the same, but in these, as Mr. Pitts 
is well aware, there is a great difference. Here, as 
I have before observed, the man is the owner of 
the lands he works upon, and he can readily and 
easily change his occupation.—There it is not so; 
he is generally so placed that he is obliged to move 
in just such a sphere of action, and cannot easily 
change his occupation—I mean the lower or labor- 
ing classes. This is a fact, and one which the 
good and extensive information of Mr. Pitts will not 
controvert. Then it follows, that the same policy 
which in Great Britain favors the land holder and 
manufacturer, but serves to bear down the laborer, 
would in this country make the condition of our 
landholders and manufacturers better. Mr. Pitts 
will doubtless recollect, that this same report, when 
brought into Parliament, was objected to on the 
ground, that it would injure the landholders and 
manufacturers, if carried into effect. 

Here then, ifthe same course, which has been 
pursued by Great Britain, was pursued steadily by 
this country, it would certainly benefit the condi- 
tion of the landholders and the manufacturers, and 
if these two classes of the community were bene- 
fited, I presume Mr. Pitts would be perfectly satis- 
fied, and I think there would be but few, who would 
be disposed to find fault. 

Mr. Pitts next supposes, that I am not quite cor- 
rect, with respect to the benefit of railroads to the 
community, and instances the State of Pennsylva- 
nia as an example of their injury. I am aware that 
the State of Pennsylvania is in debt to a very large 
amount, and that her railroads and canals generally 
are unproductive. But Mr. Pitts will recollect that 
but few, if any of them, are filly completed, that 
even the one which he names, leading from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburg, depends more upon the colat- 
eral branches contemplated, and same partially fin- 
ished, than upon the direct travel and freight upon 
the road. And it is confidently believed and assert- 
ed by men of the best information and judgment 
upon the subject in that State, that when all her 
contemplated canals and rail roads shall have been 
finished, that the State will derive a revenue from 


them, nearly adequate for the ordinary expenses of it 


the Government,—so that my statement with res- 
peet to railroads, is | still believe, substantially 
correct. 

Mr. Pitts also says, that in consequence of hay- 
ing the rail road opened from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
berg, @ great many persons have been deprived of 
employment, and are laboring under serious em- 
barrassment. Of this I have no doubt. But I 
would here just ask Mr. Pitts, if that isa valid ob. 
jection to the general benefit of the road. Perhaps, 
there is scarcely any improvement made in me- 
_chanics or manufactures, but may operate as an in- 
jury for a short time to some individuals, Even Mr. 
Pitts, himself, has in this way injured some persons, 
for a little while at least, by introducing his thresh- 
ing Machine and Separater, by throwing out of em- 
ployment many, who have heretofore earnt some- 
thing towards their livelihood, by the use of the 
flail. Can d<c. Pitts tell how many persons he has 
injure] in this manner, in this same State of Penn- 


sore to by the introduction and use of this traly 
Gilg india valuable invention. I conceive that the same ar 


guments which he now uses against the introduc- 

tion and use of rail roads, applies to this invention 

of his, and all others, whether great or s:nill, in 

Some good degree. But Sir, does it follow, that 
because a man has heretofore got his living by the 
use of the flail, that he cannot gef as good, and per- 

haps better, in some other way, equally as honest 
and praiseworthy? Certainly not. Neither in my 
opinion does it follow, that because some persons 
have heretofore got their living by teaming, keep- 
ing tavern &c.on the road between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg, that they cannot now, just as well, 
in some other manner, and at the same time, the 
community enjoy the benefit of the road. To be- 
sure Mr. Pitts observes, that the rai] road company 
now charge nearly as much for carrying freight be- 
tween the two places as was charged before the 
rail road was opened. Jn this particular, I believe 
he is under a mistake, freight and passengers are 
now conveyed from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, and 
vice versa, at about one half of the price formerly 
charged, an. in about one fourth of the time. 

One other circumstance which ought to be ta- 
ken in connection with this subject is, that asa 
State, Pennsylvania has been averse to incorpora- 
ting Companies for manufacturing purposes, and 
much the larger part of their manufactories are car- 
ried on by individual enterprise, without an act of 
inco-poration, thereby limiting in a very essential 
manner their numbers, and in some cases their use- 
fulness. 

To this cause may be traced in a good degree, 


Pennsylvania, as well as several] others. But in or- 
der to meet Mr. Pitts’ views, we must, as he thinks, 
manufactures as cheap as others nations, in order 
to compete with them in our productions, and in- 
stances the bounty which was paid in this State a 
few years ago, for the encouragement of raising 
wheat and corn, as an illustration of his argument. 
I do not say that the amount paid by this State as 
a bounty on these productions, could not have been 
more judiciously applied ; yet it does not follow as 
a matter of course, that it was not on the whole a 
public benefit. And I presume that even Mr. Pitts 
will allow, that it wasthe means of turning the at- 
tention of a great many individua!= tothe cultiva- 
tion of those two articles of agriculture, and there 
was unqiestionably thousands of bushels raised, 
more than there would have been, had the bounty 
not been offered. 

It is by means of bounties in some shape that we 
have the benefit of most, if not all of the improve- 
ments and inventions which are made at the pres- 
ent day. Even Mr. Pitts who writes asif he was 
opposed to bounties, Corporations, tariffs, &c., re- 
ceives a bounty from Government, giving hima 
right to tax individuals for his threshing Machine 
in the shape of a patent right. This I contend is 
just and proper. But, if I understand his meaning, 
his argument would go to prove that it was wrong, 
for it is certainly a monopoly, yet he would not say 
that it would be right for a man to make and use, 
and sell to others to be used, one or more of his 
machines, without consulting him upon the subject, 
merely because he could make it cheaper or fora 
less price then Mr. Pitts asked for it. 

If Mr. Pitts contends for the principle of free 
trade, why not apply it to every article, and to all 
subjects? Let it have an universal application, and 
Iam not disposed to dispute with him, nor any 
other gentlemen about it. But so long as it is not 
reciprocated by others, so long in my opinion, it 
is certainly just and proper that we, as a nation 
should protect ourselves. Just as proper as it is 
for Mr. Pitts, as an individual, to protect himself in 
the right to sell or usehis valuable and important 
invention of threshing and cleansing grain. Most 
certainly the same rule which will in this case, as a 
general thing, apply to individuals will apply toa 
nation as a body. Asa Barron. 


Garland, Aug. 10, 1842. 


—_»>——_- 
MECHANICS’ CONVENTION. 


The State Convention of Mechanics held in this 
city on Thursday and Friday last was an honor to 
those composing it. By the detail report of pro- 
ceedings it appears that nearly every Mechanic As- 
sociation in the State was represented and also the 
mechanics in several towns in which no Associa- 
tion has yet been formed. The business of the 
Convention was conducted with the most perfect 
harmony and good feeling—The svcial cord was 
strengthened among the delegates and in returning 
to their respective homes we cannot doubt that they 
carried with them a firmer faith in the success of 
the intellectual and moral enterprize in which they 
are engaged, and a stronger desire to increase Me- 
chanic Associations as an efficient instru:nent for 
promoting an increase of good learning and social 
elevation among mechanics, 

We felt personally a high degree of satisfaction 
in witnessing the progress already made by me- 
chanics, and the talent which they have at com- 
mand. It seemed as though Portland, Saco, Bath, 
Augusta, Belfast, and the other towns represented 
ad sent their best informed citizens as delegates 
to the Convention, and those towns must be highly 
favored in having so good specimens to send. 
There were three addresses made during the ses- 
sion of the convention. One by Mr. Sayward, 
which we shall pronounce so-so-ish. The second 
was by Mr. Charles Holden of Portland. We have 
for several years had a high opinion of the ability 
and talent of Mr. Holden, and his address gave 
strong proof of his possessing a sound, discrimina- 
ting and well cultivated mind, and that all the good 
opinion entertained of him is not misplaced. The 
third address was delivered by Hon. Freeman H. 
Morse of Bath. He is well known through the 
State, having been a member of the State Legisla- 
ture, as a nan of a vigorous and clear mind and an 
eloquent and forcible speaker. His address was 
calculated to “= and widen his already envia- 
ble reputation. Few men in any profession can 
su his address in grace and finish and none, 
bly, among ns mechanic brethren, can equal 


It is unnecessary for us to speak of the topics in- 
troduced in the addresses, as, we learn, they are 
soon to be published in pamphlet form. 

The advantages resulting from there State Con- 
ventions, this being the second, is now well under- 
sjood and we may suppose that it will be thouzht 
advisable at some future time to have another.— Ban 
gor Courier. 


Mechanics State Convention. 


The delegates of the several Mechanic Ajsocia- 
tions and Mechanics of towns where there are no 
Associgtions assembled at Bangor on Thursday the 
eleventh day of August, inst. at ten o'clock, A. M, 
The Convention was called to order by Nathan 
B. Wiggin, Exq, President of the Bangor Mechan- 
i¢ Association, and Th mas Goodsle of Bu~k<port 
chosen Chairman and Olwer S. Beal of Bang r Sec. 
retary. 
On motion of Mr Morse ot Baneor, voted thet a 
co mittee from each Association snd town repre. 
sented be thosen to report a het of officers for the 
Conventian and the following persons wee chosen ; 





the present embarrassed and distressed state of 





Wa. G. 

Janes Saco, 
Joho : ardiner, 
Won. R. wh, Augusta, 


Joseph Norton, Levant, 

John Dresser, Castine, 

Otis Kaler, Frankfort, 

Myrick Emerson, Orono, 

Samuel! S. Tharlo, Calais, 

Ww. C. Bailey, Farmington, 

Joseph Batchelder, Lincoln, 

Gilbert D. Parshly, Sangerville, 
imuel Tyler, Camden, r 

Jrcob L. Barker, Brewe® 

A‘exander Feilows, Biddeford, 

On motion of Mr. Gerrish of Portland, 
this Committee be instructed to report a | 
egates to the Convention. 

Tie Committee reported a list of officers 
Convention which was accepted and the 
chosen as follows: ; 
President, ; 
THOMOS GOODALE, Bickspert, — 

Vice Presidents, 
SAMUFL T. THURLO, Calais, 
T:.04AS BOLTON, Por.land, 


Secretaries, 
EBENEZER T. FOX, Banger, : 
JAMES SMITH, Saco, ' 


The C: m nittee reported the following 
egaies to ibe Convention which was accept 

Bangor—Nathan B. Wiggin, Franklin” 
T. H. Morse, Th. mas N, Egery, Oliver 
J seph Wing, Evevezer T. Fox, Presery 
Perry B. Ridir, Isaac 8. Whitman, Ansel 
Wim. H. Perry, Wm. 8. Michell, John M. 
Gideon Mar ton, Nathan Perry, Wim. 3: 
cis Shephered, Jobo S. Saywa 
James R. Macomber, Josiah C. Mit 










Ellison, Jonas Ames, Wm. Bartlett, Adner R. Hal. 
lowell, Edward F Orith. 


Paineas LK. Heywood, Sylvester Suowman, Abram 


G. Chase, Henry i sbee, Jon Sherman, Daal. B 
Hall. 

Portland—Oliver Gerrish, Alexander Barbour 
Chas. J. Barbour, Charles Staples, Chérles Holden 


ton, Josiah F. Day, Harris C. Barnes, Tos, Cum- 
wings, Thos. Bou ton, James R. Mason, Jvemes R 


erson. Eben. C. Stevens. 


ell; Na b’l Walker; J.C. Jackson; T.R. Bradford 
John Weeks ; Janes Coullird. 


ton. 


Reil ; Cha: dler Beal. 


Ev ‘eth; Cyrus H. Dugyin, 

Gar liner—Joshua §. K-ishts: John Berry Jr 
Char'es H. Patridve ; Andrew Jack. 

Farmington—W m,C Bailey; A. G. Wheeler 
J.S. Swif ; E. A. Noble ; Joshua Adams. 

Calais—Simuel T. Thurio. 

Castine—Otis Hach; Thomas Sellars; Josiah B 
Woods; John Dresser. 

Sangerville—G. D. Parshley ; T. Sanders. 

Cumten —Thomas C. Bartlett, Simeon Tyler 
Calvin Hervey, [sare B. Bartlett, Sainvel Bragdon 
Cornelins Thomas, George Pres~ort. 


Biddeford—Alexander Fell»ws, George W 


Nicl.ols, Michaci R. Evans, Daniel Barrows, Ezek- 


iel Ricker. 
Saco——Abraham Cutter, 


Dar iel M. Owen, Jumes Kendal!, Edward Varney. 
bridge Fernald. 


Sanborn. 


Joshua Twitchell, Avory Jackson. 
Lincoln—Joseph Batchelder. 
Brewer—Jacob L. Barker. 

On motion of Mr. Gerrieh of Portland, 
Resolved, 


Gardiner ; 


Bartlett, of Camden ; Thurlo, of Calais; Barker, of 


Brewer, be a committee to report business for the 


convention. 


The Committee appointed to prepare busines for 
the Co v ation reported in part that an Address be 
del vered in the aftern on to-day at three o’clock, 


by Joan 8S. Sarwaron, of Bangor that an address 
be delivered tomorrow forenoon by Cuartes Ho- 
DEN of Portland, and an address to-morrow afier- 
noon by Freeman H. Morse of Bath. 

Voted Tv adjourn to mect at three o'clock. 

Troaspay, Aug. 11—2 o'clock. 

Met according to adjournment. 

_ Voted To attend to the Address assigned for this 
lime. 

- Address was then deliverea by Mr. Say- 
ward, 

The Committee to prepare basiness reported the 
following resolves. 

Whereas, The Mechanics are, by the most jn- 
dictous p rsonz of the community, beld in ingher 
estimation than thy have be-n heretofure, there- 
tore, 

Resolved, That it is the most essential du'y and 
important obligation, that the Mechanics owe to that 
community and themselves, to excite by their indi- 
viduil aud associated efforts a lauduble emulation 
to elevate each other by moral and meotal cultare, 
so that the standard of just estimation may not only 
be sustained, but advanced stil! higher. 

R:-solved, That it ought to be a leading principle 
amony the great brotherhood of Mechanics that the 
strong should assist the weak, and that the princi- 
ple ehould be carried out not only in neighborhoods, 
but without reference to distance individually and 
hy societies in every way,in order that this great 
bo:d of brorherhood may be strengthened and pre- 
served however widely it may extend, 

Resolved, That as the want of a suitable education 
for Mechanics has been a great hindrance hitherto 
to their success as a body, we will use onr best ex- 
ertions to originate and to promote those means 
which will be best calculated to rewedy this radical 
defeet, and thereby induce so important a result as 
the faithful, appropriate education of our Mechan- 
ics. 

Resolved, That being duly inpressed with the 

vast importance to mechanics of a good education, 
we wi'l use all honorable means in our power to 
extend and perfect the system of free schools, as 
the great lever by which we may raise ourselves to 
our appropriate station in society. 
Resolved, ‘That we recommend to Mechanic As- 
sociations to provide for giving premiums for mod- 
els of machinery or nice speciwens of workman- 
ship which may be executed by apprentices of the 
members, and presented to the Association. - 

Resolved, That Intemperance has been a dead- 
ly toe to many Mechanics—and that we hail with 
joy and will encourage by our countenance and ef- 





f «rs, the reform that is now so extensively going 

oN oy Sg ee Aaah de ear —as one that 

will tend to benefit the Mechanics as much as any 

philanthropic enterprise of the day. 

‘The report of the Committee was and 
The second 


the fir t resolve laid upon the table. 


that 
, del- 


the 
icers 


Low Jr. Hen-y S. Brow 1, Asa H. Norton, Edward 


Bucksport—David C. Homer, Thomas Goodale, 
Bogart, Harth y W. Trask, Samuel P. Small, Wm. 


Moses Clark, Rufus Bea!, Edward 'T Russell, An- 
drew S. Sawyer, Joseph W. Mansfie, Rufus Hor- 


Miliken, Nathan Fessenden, D.yd Waterhouse, 
Joseph Ring, Benj. C. Fernald, Cfros Staples, Ja- 
zon Wilson, Jacob ‘I’. Widber, Botj. F. Tewksbury, 
Samuel T. Beck t, Thomas Noron, Stephen Em- 


Bath—Edwin H. Horse ; L/P. Lemont; F. H. 
Morse ; David P. Low ; Thomes Eaton; 8.8. Mitch- 


Oli Town—Albert F. Hickson; Sulomon Moul!- 


Augusta—Wm. R: Snith; John G. Phinney ; 
Wm.S Haskell; Jos. P. Jayne; Gilbert H, O’- 


Orono—Mirach Emerson; Andrew W. Wey- 
mouth; Wm. G. Bem ; Augustus Gowen ; Elipha- 
let Perkins Jr; Wm. Dergin ; John Crowell; Jared 


Barnabas Cutter, 
George Toppin, James Smith, Jeremiah H. Curtis, 


Frankfort— Oris Kalter, William Holmes, R. Clark, 
H. T. Morgan, Geo, Johns n, James Bolan Jr. Ei- 


Levant— Moses Philbrook, Joseph Norton, Wa. 
Snith, Joseph Ingraham, Prince Dinsmore, James 
Supernumeraries— Leonard Smith, Rich- 
ard Nason, Evenezer Jordan, Henry W. Knowles, 


That Messrs. Gerrish of Portland, 
Wiggin, of Bangor ; Silsbee, of Bucksport; Curtis, 
of Saco ; Johnson, of Frankfort ; Haskell, of Augus- 
ta; Emerson, of Orono; Barrows, of Biddeford ; 
Sinith, of Levant ; Hixon, of Oldtown; Partridge, of 
Wheeler, of Farmington; Saunders, 
of Sangerville ; Walker, of Bath; Hatch, of Castine ; 


members, and adopted. 
| On motion of Mr. Hallowell, of Bangor, 


this State, require the immediate establishment of a 
Periodicu; which shall ve an organ of communica- 
tion ameony the different Assuciations of the State. 
And that we pledge ourselves individualy and col- 
lectively by our example and efforts to sustain the 
same. 

This resolve was laid upon the table, 

Voted, That the Convemuon adjourn to meet at 
. apres Chapel to-morrow morning at 9 o’- 


‘Seconp Day.) 

Farpar, August 12, 1842, 9 o’clock, A. M. 

Met according ‘o adjowrument. 
delegates were added: 

Brewer—John Hilferty. 

Hampden— William i M. Reed. 

Eddington —Joseph Penney. 

Brunswick— Andrew Dennison. 

Eastport—G un. Charles Peavey. 

Ellgworth— E\eazer Whireomb. 

Woolwich— -Leonard. 

The Reso've offered by Mr. Hallowell was to- 
“| ken up and afier much discussion wag referred to a 





Siyward, Gerrish and Smith. P 

‘| The Convention then attended to an Adéress by 
>| Charles Holden, of Portland, 

*| Voted wo adjourn to weet at three o'clock. 


Friday, 3 o'clock, P. M. 

Met according to adjournment, 

The Convention listened to an Address by F. H. 
Morse, of Bath. 

On motion of Mr. Muzzy 

Resolced, That the advancing intelligence of the 
age in which we live, the duty we owe to the com- 
munity, generally, and more especially to ourselves 
»|aa Mechanics, demand the immediate establishment 
ofa School for the benefit of the Apprentices of this 
State. 

Referred to a Committee consisting of Messrs 
,| Muzzy, Fernald of Portland, Silsbee, Holden, and 
Smith of Saco. 

The Committe: on the resolve relating to the es- 
tablishment of a Periodical, reported in favor of tre 
enterprize if it can be done without involving the 
Associations in pecumary obligations. 


, 


Messrs. Hallowell, Morse, Gerrish, Smith of Saco. 
and Thurlo, a Committee to employ some suitable 
person to issue a specimen number, provided the 
necessary sum shall be obtained to defray the expen- 
” attending it. And the resolve passed as amend- 
ed. 

The first, fifth and sixth resolves were severally 
;| takea up and adupted. 

On motion of Elijah Low Ir, of Bangor, 

Resolved, That the thanks ofthis Convention be 
presented to John S. Sayward, Charles Holden and 
Freeman H. Morse for their valuable and interest- 
ing Addresses, and that a copy of them be requested 
for publication. Adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Gerrish, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Contention be 
presented to the members of the Bangor Mechanic 
Association, for their generous hospitality in receiv- 
ing and entertaining the delegates who have partic- 
3} ipated in this Convention. Adopted. 

On motion of Mr Holden, 

3| Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be 
tendered to the Proprietors of the Methodist Chapel 
in ths city, fur their kindness in allowing the Cen- 
.| vention the use of that commodious house during 
this session. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be 
alsotendered to Rev. Georcxe Wesser, for his 
apprapriate prayer offered at the opening of this 
Convention. Adopted. 

An invitation was extended to the Convention by 
Nathan B. Wiggin, President of the Bangor Mechan- 
ic Association, to meet at the New Court House in 
the evening and partake of a collation. 

Adjourned to meet at the New Court House at 
half. past 8 o'clock. 

Friday, 84 o’clock, P. M. 

Met according to adjourtment. 

The Committee to whom was referred the resolve 
relative to a school for apprentices, were instructed 
to report a plan for such a school, by their Chair- 
man, at the next State Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Beale, 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to 
our mechanic brethren in this State, to bold a Con- 
vention at such time and plare during the next year, 
us may be hereafier designated by correspendence 
between them. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of August, 

Resolved, That in order to effect the intellectual 
improvement of Mechanics, it is the duty of masters 
to provide for the education of their apprentices in 
the common branches of useful learning, as well as 
in the details of their respective arts—and that the 
establishment of a systein of apprenticeship which 
shall promote this desirable object, and the _ corres. 
ponding duties of apprentices, deserves the itomed- 
jate attention of all the Mechanics of Maine Ad- 
opted. 

On morion of Mr. Mills, : 

Riso'ved, That a copy of each Address delivered 
at the State Convention last year, be requested of 
the authors. 

On mo ‘or of Mr. Gerrish, 

Voted, To take up and proceed to consider and 
digest the matter lying upon the table. 

This was a fruitful subject, and being towards the 
close ot the Convention, sou member put im his 
jaw. A social season anda pleasant repast were en- 
joyed. Several good speeches, many sentiments 
and a flow of wit gave zest to the conclusion of a 
Convention which has been marked with singular 
harmony and good feelings, and will be productive 
of much good. B. Courier. 

—>— 

PROTECTION THE SETTLED POLICY OF 
THE COUNTRY. 
BY D. C. BLOOMER. 
(Concluded.) . 

Now, I repeat, that the 
free trade advocates of the present day must 
very properly have advanced their views at 
that very important era in our country’s his- 
tory. Could they have convinced Mr. Mad- 
ison and his compeers, that it was both un- 
constitutional and unwise (as they now insist 
it is) to protect American industry, then, in- 
deed, the whole question, at the present time, 
would wear a very different aspect from what 
it now does. There were then those, howev- 
er, who did, with equal zeal, contend against 
the protective principle, but they failed, ne- 
vertheless, to convince the fa'hers of the con- 
stitution of the force ofthe soundness of their 
reasoning; and hence the men who formed 
the constitution, gave an authoritative inter- 
pretation to that instrument, by the passage 
of laws for ‘‘the encouragement” among oth- 
er things, ‘‘and protection of manufactures.” 
To that interpretation I am disposed to give 
great force, so far especially as regards the 
coustitutional power of congress to discrimi- 
nate for purposes of protection, in laying and 
collecting ‘‘taxes, duties, imposts and exci- 
ses.” It seems the expression of an opinion 
as to be powers given by the constitution, 
which should not be lightly passed over and 
cannot be easily or effectually destroyed. 

In 1815 and 1816, the expediency and pol- 
icy of protective legislation, in favor of home 
i ry, were most. and extensive- 
ly discussed, both in and out of congress, and 
as before, not as a sectional or party ion, 
but as 6 qeestion of Ihe mare , $ na- 
tional importance. Of that diseussion, the re- 
sult was an entire revision of the tariff laws— 


’ 





La distinct and unequivocal recognition of the, 


Resolved, That the interests of the Mechanice of 


The following 


Committee consisting of Messrs. Hullowell, Morse, 


The Resolve was then amended by appointing 








i prin ple, and an augmentation in 

stat eu pst of the previous rate of 

fa nufacturing and me- 

pt ests ¢ country. The tariff 
dopted by the consent of the 

whole country. Southern statemen were a- 
mony its warmest advocates, and Virginia und 
South, Carolina of all the states, its most ar- 
dent friends. 

The tariff revisions of 1824, 1828 and 1832, 
under as many different administrations, es- 

ousing different political doctrines, followed. 
very esident, up tothe last, has approved 
of the protective principle. All had urged it 
upon congress, at different times, and with 
more or tess fervor, and congress had followed 
up their recommendations, by decided and fa- 
vorable action. The country came to regard 
the principle of protection as a setiled practice 
in the administration of the goverament, and 
as one which they expected and desired should 
be adhered to. Acting wonder that belief, our 
enterprising population embarked extensively, 
and in nearly evety section of the union, their 
capital and labor in manufacturing establish- 
ments, and encouraged by the constant pro- 
tection of congress have continued to thrive 
and prosper with unexampled success. A 
lew facts will show most clearly that the peo- 
ple have acted on the belief, that protection 
had come to be the settled practice of the 
country. 

The total amount of capital invested direct- 
ly in manufactures (not including the depen- 
dent interests) in the United States, as ap- 
pears by the late census, amounted, in 1840, 
to over two hundred and sixty-seven millions 
of dollars, distributed as follows: 


Eastern Slates. 





ns « » ose a $7,095,650 
New-Elampshire, 9 252 448 
Massachusetts,. . .. 41,774,446 
Rhode-Island, . 10,696 136 
Connecticut, ..... 13,669,139 
Vermont, 4 326,440 

$86,824,229 


Northen Middle States. 
New-York. . . . . . $99,252,779 








Pennsylvania, .... 91,815,105 
New-Jersey, ...>. 11,618,532 

$93 585,466 

Southern Middle States. 

Delaware,...... $1,589,215 
Maryland, ...... 6,450,484 
Ween .< sik «ae 11,360,861 
North Carolina, .. . 3,838,900 
District of Columbia,. } 005,648 

$24,245,108 


Western States, &c. 





Kentucky, .... 5. 5,945,259 
Indiana, ...... ; 4,132,043 
Missouri, ..... 2,704,405 
Michigan, ...... 3,112,240 
Wisconsin, ...... 635,926 
Ohio, ......... 16,905,257 
eee 3,136,512 
Arkansas, ..... , 424,467 
go ae , 669,499 
lo, fo 'vs-> . wale 199,645 

$87,865,244 


Colion-growing Stlales. 


South Carolina, . . . $3,216,970 
Guemmies ss. ws 2,899,565 
Ameeame, ..+- 2 2,130,064 
Mississippi, . ... . 1,797,727 
Louisanm, ...... 6,430,699 


ufacturers of the country. 
Look next, for a moment, at a fe y 


thing more than fifieen millions. 
however, probably, be estimated a: 
five millions. Now see what is the 


manufacture of wool for support, 

The census of 1840, shows 
were twenty millions of sheep in th, 
States in that year. 
would be worth, 

These sheep, at the rate‘of 
three sheep toan acre of land, 
summet and winter, would re- 
—- 6,600,090 acres of land. 

cstimating this land taking the 
whole country together, at $20 
pr acre, it would be worth 
“urther investment, for the 
timber, firewood coal, horses 
and other wants, 

Capital invested in 1,500,000 
acres of land, from which 50.- 
000 persons, with their fami- 
lies, engaged in raising sheep, 
subsist, at $20 per acre, 

Total value of agricultural 
capital invested in land and 
sheep, and feeding the manu- 
facturers of Game. wa 5% 

The amount annually going 
into the pockets of the agricul- 
turists from the growing and 
manufacture of of wool, way be 
thus stated: , 


Value of wool preduced, .4 
se 


132 


$20, 


$160, 


$1 


7 
provisions, ... . . 3 
timber, fuel, hay, oats, 
Ag products cousumed, 


és 


$22 
From all which it appears, that w 
manufacturers of wool have an inter: 
business to only fifieen, or at most 
five millions of dollars, the farmers ha 


and six millions. Who, then, I ask 
sustain the greatest foss, the agric 
or manufacturers, ifthe protective | 
the country should be abandoned ? 
branches might be cited to show 


acted upon by the people. 


or an open question: The policy of « 


never has been abandoned, not even 
compromise bill itself. Under the f 
care and guardianship of the gove 
manufacturing establishments have 
into existence in nearly every sectio 
union, and have become intimately 


sities of the people, 


millions of our countrymen, and in 





Tennessee,. . . 3,731,580 





$20,212,585 


The value of manufactured goods produced 
in the United States in the same year, accor- 
ding to the census tables, was over three 
hundred and ninety-five millions of dollars. 
The following are some of the principal items 
whica make up this aggregate: 

Woollen goods, ... 20.696,997 


Corton goods, . . . . 46,850,453 
Distilled liquors, 10,350,656 
Sugar, ...2s6-- 7,250,700 
Machinery, ..... 10,880, ,680 
H. C. and bonnets,, 10,179,848 
Sole leather, ..... 15,586 ,253 
Upper “i wa. ‘ 9,455,670 
Other ‘ , 13, 134.403 
Furniture, . . 7,555,405 
Papet,c a = % o> 6,153,092 
Curriages, &c., . . . 10,890,887 
i. eee 37 ,i22,810 
Produce of mills, . . 76,545,246 
Hardware, ..... 6,451,967 
Ships built, ..... 7,016,094 


The above tables, large as they are, do nol 
present the actual amount of capital invested 
or the value of manufactured goods produced 
in 1840. The reports and statements put 
forth by the recent home industry convention 
in New-York, by men who are practically ac- 
quainted with the business, prove most con- 
clusively, that the returns made by the mar- 
shals are much below the actual amount. 
They are large enough however, to show, 
beyond all possible cavil, the claims which 
the manufacturing interests have upon the 
government for the exeicise of its continded 
guardianship over these great and growing 
interests. They show, also, the extent to 
which the capital and industry of the country 
areembarked in them; and what a vast ag- 
gregate of national wealth and power has been 
created by the operation of our protective 
laws. ' 

The census table show, that there are o- 
ver 900,000 persons employed directly in 
manufactures in the United States. it is 
charged, that this enumeration falls mach be- 
low the actual number, but | will assume it to 
be correct. It is a reasonable supposition 
that each laborer subsists two other persons, 
thus increasing the number of persons to 2,- 
800,000, or nearly one-sixth of the population 
of the United States, who depend direetly for 
a subsistence upon manufactures. 

But the above facts fail to present the full 
bearing which our manufacturing interests 
have upon the wealth and industry of the 
country. Let one or two examples suffice on 
this point. 

It is a fair estimate, that each person de- 
pendent on manulactures for support will con- 
sume, on an average, per annum, of the pro- 
dutets of agriculture, in food, to the value of 
twenty-five dollars. Hence the total value of 
the products of agriculture consumed by the 
2,800,000 persons depended upon manufactu- 
res, would be seventy millions, Now, an a- 
cre of land, seam ee Ie — not, after 
support tog mer i ily and pay- 
ing his hired labor, produce over $2.50 per 


of the produce of manufacturing skill 


and sale, to at least a million more. 
Shall this policy of encouraging h 


untried doctrines of free trade? 


ital invested in manufactures be rend 
productive? 
and dependant vpon manufactures for 
lihood be deprived of employment, an 


taining an honest subsistence? S| 
home rarket, to the amount of near 
dred millions per annuin, heretofore 
to our farmers, be destroyed? Shall 


hundred and sixty millions of capital 
in lands and feeding the manulact 


ed in the production of wool be conve 


that vast interest, extending through 
ramifications of society, which spru 


cloven down? 


ere the country determines to enter uv 
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We were exceedi 


y pleased with a pl: 
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acre. It would. therefure; | ire twenty- 
eight millions of cultivated ri : tl 


food for aluwes. F.stinnutia {' 
ai re a, on. ives five inn a 
oh op | of dollars on the am “wy 


of the woolen interest. The total am 
capital invested in this branch of may 
res, asshown by the last census, . 


th: 


At $2 a head 
$40,000,009 
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.750.009 
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rect interest tothe amount of two hundred 


», wou d 
ulturists 
olicy of 

Other 


the im- 


portant bearing, which the manufacturiug in- 


terest has upon the success and prosperty of 
the agriculturists and farmera of the country, 

From the facts aud statements produced 
above, is it not evident, that protection bas 
become the settled policy and practice of our 


government, sanctioned by a long and wi- 
form course of legislation, and approved and 
It is not anew 


ur gov- 


ernment in regard to it was setiled in 1789, | 
in 1821, in 1828, and continued in 1832, and 


’ 
in the 
ystering 
mmment, 
sprung 
n of the 


blended 


with the habits, the character and the neces- 
They have afforded the 
means of subsis'ence directly to near three 


lirecily, 


in the production of food, the transportation 


and in- 


dustry, in al its varied, and in theit vending 


ome in- 


dustry be now abandoned for the new and 
Shall 
two hundred and thirty-seven millions of cap- 


the 


‘red un- 


Shall the one million engaged 


a live- 
d them- 


selves and their families of the means of ob- 


all the 


an hun- 


secure 
the fire 
nvested 
jres be 


left unemployed? and shall the two hundred 
and six millions of agricultural capital invest 


rted in- 


to a dead loss in the hands of the farming 
and wool growing interest? in short, sla'l all 


all the 
ng inte 


existence, has been fostered, nourished and 
protected by our goverament, be crushed aad 


These are considerations, which should, it 
seems to the writer, be taken into the account 


pou the 


untried experiment of free trade; thus chan- 
ging what is believed to have been, by many, 
the uniform and settled policy and practice of 
the government and the country from the 
adoption of the federal constitution down lo 
the present day.—.Vorthern Light 


ee - 
EXCELLENT CONTRIVAN 


CE. 


un which 


we lately saw adopted by a farmer in Essex Co. Ms. 
for preventing the i 
aud other creeping things in his corn crib and gt 
nary. The building was mounted on our poss 
about three feet bigh, and onthe head of each pos' 
and inverted tin milk-pan, as shown | 
the above cut. No further explanation is neces** 
ry; it is plain to all, that neither rat, mouse, we’ 
sel, nor reptile, can by 
building near enouz 
however 


of squirrels, maces 


h the 
to corn, 


the sides of the building may be for 
the purpose of ventillation—.4merizan .Mechani. 


The Moon Uninhabited.—An old lady who had 
been reading the famous moon story 


very artentively, 
remarked with em 


phasis, that the idea of the moon's 
being inhabited was incredible to believe; “For. 
pre i ae is nothing 


in the new 


a little 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











| The Kennebec County Agrien!tural Society will 
pold its Cattle Show and Fair at Rea‘field, on the’ 
yah and W8th of October. Hon. F. 0. J. Surra 
‘«il) deliver an address before the Society on the 


eecond day. 


—=— 

Cyctes.—In our Editorial, on the first page, we 
referred to an article from Mr, Whitman's Journal 
this paper» It was found, on making up, that it 
ee jd not come in this week, and is therefore left 
- yntil the next number. 


i 
CONGRESSIONAL. 


saturvay, August 13—In the Senate, several 

titions were presented, 
pe fi facturers of 

Mr. Wright presented one from manufa 

iass in New York, Jersey City and Baltimore, sta- 
ting that they had discovered the mode of making 
class clothes, a8 lately commenced in England, and 
praying that fifty per cent duty be laid on the Eng- 
jigh article. 

The memorial, after some debate, was referred to 
the Committee on Printing, and ordered to lie on 

able. 
ral other memoria!s were received from dis 
tant parts of the country, praying higher rates of 
duty than enacted by the late tariff bill. 

Several House bills were taken up, read twice, 

and angen referred. The Senate then ad- 
journed. 
e the House, the bills from the Senate, reorgan- 
izing the Navy Department—for regulating the pay 
of engineers—concerning professors inthe Navy— 
establishing a naval school—and regulating enlist- 
ents in the army, navy and marine corps—were 
reported and referred: beside some private bills 
from the same source. Other bills were acted on 
as reported from Committee of the White. 

Mr. Cooper’s resolution respecting the refusal of 
the Secretary of War to furnish certain information 
was amended and passed. wt 

Monpay, Aagust 15.—In the Senate, petitions 
from Florida for admision to the Union, and from 
Virginia, against a distribution asa feature of a tar- 
iff, were presented by Messrs. Calhoun and Arch- 
er, and referred. 

Inthe House, Mr. W. Cost Johnson moved to 
suspend the rules, in order to allow him to intro- 
ducea bill with the following title :— 

A bill to meet all the current and contingent li- 
avilities of the government by raising revenue from 
jaports; to benefit the grower of grain and tobacco 
by countervailing and reciprocal duties on articles 
specified ; to prevent abuses in the collection and 
disbursement of the revenues, by tequiring the 
gross amount to be paid at once into the treasury, to 
be drawn out only by law ; to prevent defalcations, 
by requiring purchasers of public lands, and import- 
ers of duriable goods, to place the amount to be 
paid the government in government depositories or 
in the treasury, at once, to the credit of the Gov- 
ernment and to receivea receipt of payment from 
the receivers upon presentation of the certificate of 
such deposite; to benefit the states and increase 
the capital of the nation, by authorizing the issue 
upon the Governmet, of two hundred miilions of 
Government stock of denominations of not less than 
one hundred nor exceeding one thousand dollars, 
tv be divided among the States, the Territories, and 
the District of Columbia, upon the basis of the Fed- 
eral numbers ; and to suspend the operations of the 
dstribution 0° the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lan’s until the sale of the stock by the Gover’t. 


Turspay, Aygust 16.—In the Senate, the day 
was yes! spent in the consideration of the bill 
from the House, providing for the payment of ccr- 


Nae not include 
Ul. 

Several amendinents were made to this bill as it 
came from the House, all of which are not produc- 
tv: enough of general interest to warrant me in de- 
tailing them. 

Among them, however, was one which occupied 
some time, and is of local interest. It was a prop- 
osition to give $12,000 to the City of Washington, 
for repairing a bridge across Pennsylvania Avenue, 
carried away by a flood. The amencment passed. 

The bill and amendments were ordered to be en- 
grossed, 

Meantime, several bills ¢ame up from the table to 
be signed by the President. . 

The President of the Senate signed several en- 
rolled bills; among them the Dancing Rabbit. 

Several private bills were taken up and passed. 

The House met at 10 o’clock, and the journal be- 
ing read, Mr. Adams presented the report of the 
Committee of thirteen, appointed to consider the re- 

cent veto message. . 

Mr. Ingersoll of Pennsylv.nia, offered a minority 
report. 

Mr. Gilmer of Virginiag presented an individaal 
protest against the formation of the Committee and 
the majority report. 

The ten Whigs signed the first, Messrs. Inger- 
so!l and Roosevelt the second, and Mr. Ingersoll 
the third, 

The last two coneluded with no special recom- 
mendation of action to the House. 30) 

The first recommends the adoption of a joint 
reslution to the effect that an amendment to the 
constitution of the United Sates be passed by Con- 
gress abridging the veto power from the control of 
two thirds to a majority. 

They were ordered printed, and made the ord¢ 
of the day for to-morrow. The act of this Congress 
providing a tariff, and the objections of Mr. Tyler 
thereto, were ordered te be printed at the same 
time, 

Mr. Wise moved to take up for reconsideration 
the bill, opposed by the last vet> message ; and de- 
manded the yeas and nays, which were ordered 
The motion was lost, by 99 to 104. s 

Mr. Stanley made a report from the Committee 
o! Conference upon the Army Appropriations. 

The Committee ot the Whole concurred in the 
result of the Conferees. 

Wepnespay, Aug. 17.—Nothing of interest was 
done in the Senate «his morning. At half-pust one, 
they closed their duors for executive business. 

The House has been the place of interest, and I 
am happy tosay that indications have been given 
out of the protiatle passage of 2 Tariff bill. Mr. 
McKenvon, a Whig and leading member from Ten- 
hessee, moved a resolution, to the effect, that Con- 
zress ought to pass the Tariff bill just vetoed, after 
etoking ont the distribution clause, and the duties 
ou tea and coffee. The resolution produced much 
‘xcitement, and it was objected to, and accordi: g 
'» the rulez, could not come up except by unani- 
mous consent. It being objected toa motion was 
thade to suspend the rules, wand the result was, ayes 
108, noes 85—not two thirds, but still a majority. 

Mr. C. Brown of Pennsylvania, then moved that 
the Houre take np the Tariff bill of Mr. Barnard of 

New York, with certain modifications. The result 
Was, ayes 113, noes 76. 

A motion was then made to re-consider the vote 
on Mr. McKennon’s resolution ia a fuller House, 
aud the result was, ayes 123, noes 7i—not two 
thirds ; and the rules were therefure not suspended 
but the vote evinces a good spirit. 

_ The question was next taken as to priority of bu- 

f!Ness—whether the House should consider the ve- 
'ved billor Mr. Adams's report on that bill, By @ 
‘ole of nearly two to one, tt was decided to take up 
the vetoed bill and Mr. Cost Johnsen of Maryland 
spoke an hour Ip support of his proposition to as- 
sume the State debts ; after which, on motion of 
Mr. Arnold, the previous question was applied, and 
the vote on the final passage was, ayes 91, noes 87, 
Irecisely the majority by which it passed the House 
originally, 

Mr, Adams then got the floor and moved to. take 
up his report and resulution, which was agreed to, 
«nd he addressed the House for the space of fifteen 
minutes, in favor of the resolution by which it con- 
Cudes, that is, the resolution recommending 8° 
aineadment to the Constitution, taking away the ve- 
'© power. But he declined speaking more at length, 
pen p as he said,the subject had been fully diseus- 


in the regular appropriation 


Correspcute:.ze of the Express. | 
Wasarneron, Aug. 10. 
NEW EFFORTS FOR A REVENUE BILL! 
The Honse of Representatives has presented a 
scene of contusion, exciteinent, and grext anxicty | 
through the day. Various effrts have been inade | 
to consider the new Revenue Bill, and with what | 
success you will see in the following brief record of 
proceeding 3. 
The House met at ten o'clock, with a full attend- 
ance, The Democratic members having had a cau- 
cus the precegne evening, were out in full ranks. 
The Whigs were out also in good numbers. 
_ Mr. Campbell, of 8. C. opened the Ball in a mo- 
tion to introduce a new Resolution, instructing the 
Committee of Ways and Means to report a new 
Revenue Bill, proposing 


First, The correction of the defects in the pres- 
ent Revenue Laws, 


Secondly, The imposition of a duty on tea and 
coffee. ° 
Finally, The imposition of a duty on gold and 
silver ware, 
Mr. Campbell moved a suspension of the Rulrs, 
but the House rejected the motion by acclamation. 
Amidst. a general rush for the floor, Mr. Everett, 
of Vt. caught the eye of the Speaker, and moved a 
suspension of the rules, in order to introduce a Bill 
embodying some of the provisions of the Compro- 
mise Act, and the rates of duty collected between 
"39 and ’40. The House by a large vote declined 
to suspend the rules to receive this motion, and 
thus failed the second effort. 
The next was a motion to go into Committee of 
the Whole on the State uf the Union for the pur- 
pose of taking up a Revenue Bill. This motion 
~ successful by yeas and nays by a vote of 96 to 
5 ° 
Mr. J. R. Ingersoll was called to the Chair.—Mr. 
C. J. Ingersoll moved to take up the Bill in Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and proposing a correction 
of the defects in the existing Revenue Laws. 
This motion prevailed after the business before 
the conmniuee had been laid aside. ‘ 
This was motion “number fuur,” and the next 
effort was to substitute the bill proposed some days 
since by Mr. C. J. Ingersoll of Penn. ‘This motion 
prevailed, and here ended all efforts.— The first bu- 
siness was to perfect the Bill from the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Mr. Barnard proposed an amend- 
ment in reference to the retrospective clause of this 
Bill, and apea this motion sprung up a debate which 
has continued through the day. 
Mr. Barnard opened the debate with an argu- 
ment upon the amendment proposed. Mr. Adams 
continued the debate in aspeech of a more gen>r- 
al character. He was opposed to the Bill—believ- 
ed the retrospective clause unconstitutional, and 
was against any additional effort to pass a Reve nue. 
Mr. Adams also discussed other matters and with 
his usual spirit and ability. 
Mr, Proffit and Mr. Cushing replied to Mr. Ad- 
ams with much earnestness. Mr. Granger replied 
to Mr. Cushing, and Mr. Marshall of Ky,, continued 
the debate. 
The Senate have devoted the day mainly to the 
consideration of the treaties. The morning busi- 
ness was interesting only for an effort made to con- 
sider the adjournment Resolution. The vote upon 
consideration was 18 to 18. Mr, Preston was dis- 
»sed to have a test vote upon the Resolution, but 
r. Crittenden contended that it ought not now to 
considered. It was, therefore, left upon the ta- 
e. 


ea — 

ARRIVAL OF THE BRITTANITA. 
The Brit ania arrived at Boston on Friday last in 
14 1-2 days. 
There is a little improvement in the manufacturing 
disticts in England. The harvest will be abundant. 
The news trom China is that Yank, an Imperial 
Comunisrioners, was cn route to offer $40,000,000 as 
compensation to the British for the expense of the 
war, and the surrendered opium; also the cession 
of Hong Kong as the price of peace. 
The Paris papers are filled with affairs relating 
to the death and funeral of the Duke of Orleans. _ 
Spain and England are getting warm in their 
correspondence on account of the treaty with Portu- 
gal. Spain had demanded in an angry tone the re- 
moval of the deposits of the British manufactured 
goods from the frontier, and a movement even of 
Spanish troops in that direction was spoken of. 
The Russian Army under Gen. Grabbie have 
been defeated by the Circassians with a loss to the 
former of 1500 men and 25 officers. 


Yellow fever in New Orleans.—The N. O. Adver- 
tiser of the 5th inst. says —— 

“Curiosity prompted us yesterday to pay a visit 
to the Charity Hospital, as we wished to ascertain 
what effect the late strange change in the weather 
has had upen the health of the city, and this institu- 
tion is generally a true index of it. We there saw 
the first well marked case of yellow fever that has 
appeared this season.” 


‘A requisition has been made upon Gov. Hubbard, 
of New Hampshire, by Gov. King of Rhode Island, 
for the surrender of Thomas W. Dorr, charged 
with treason, and 1s a fugitive from justice. 


Commercial Treaty with T’cxras.—It is understood 
that the President of the United States yesterday 
laid before the Senate, for its advice and consent, a 
Commercial Convention recently concluded with 
the Republic of Texas.—Jntelligencer. 


The Boston Mercantile Journal of Saturday says 
a petition to Congress will be forwarded to day 
signed by nearly a thousand of our most respecta- 
ble men of all parties, praying Congress to pasz a 
tariff bill without the distribution clause. 


Horrible Massacre.—Capt. Champion of the schoo- 
ner Harriet, arrived at Baltimore on Wednesday 
from the West Coast of Africa, reports that on the 
26th April the schooner Mary Carver, Captain Far- 
well, of Plymouth, Mass., was captured by the na- 
tives of Barbagra, and the captain and crew murder- 
ed in the most cruel manner, on account of some 
dispute between the captain and the natives. 


Schooner Carver.— A Baltimore paper,spea- 
king of the murder of the crew of this vessel on the 
coast of Africa, says— 

One of the seamen attempted to escape by going 
aloft, but was brought down and his brains knocked 
out with a handspike. After the capture of the 
schooner, they informed the captain of their inten- 
tions towards him, when he implored them in vain 
to spare his life. They tied a large stone around 
his neck, conveyed him some distance from the 
shore, and then threw him into the sea. The cap- 
tain has a wife and two children at Plymouth. 


Neapolitan Indemnity—The ninth instalment, 
says the New York Commercial of Friday, amount- 
ing to $197,123 67 or i0 24-100 per cent on the 
amount awarded, will be paid at the Bank of Amer- 
ica on the 25th inst. 


The Steamer Bancor cleared from Boston on 
Saturday, for the Mediterranean. 

Mileage.—Mr. Botts ina speech the other day, 
said he went for a reduction of mileage. As it now 
stood, some meinbers of Congress received for mil- 
eage $2,000, while their actual expenses did not 
exceed $150. He himself received $100 while it 
cost him but $20 to go and rewurn, The average 
of pay and mileage gave some gentlemen not less 
than $24, while he received $ 


The Lervington.—The divers have found the re- 
mains of this ill-fated steamer, and have thoroughly 
examined the after part of the hold. The centre 
was covered by a part of the bow, which had bro- 
ken off near the engine and fallen over upon it. 
The men say that there is no sand in the ship, and 
nothing to prevent her being raised, though she lies 
in a handred and twenty feet water. It will be rec- 
oliected that the iron chest on board the Lexington 
contained a large sum of money in specie and bank 
notes. So far, no bodies have been discovered, and 
it is not probable that any remained on board when 
she went down. Arrangements are now nmking to 
raise her immedistely.—Journ.c’ of Camnerce. 








‘Amenovements.—The Novthaspton Gazette 

speaks very favorably of the excellence end utilty 
of a duor-lock inventel by Mr. William Wilson of 
that village. It is suid tobe proof against the skill 
of pick-locks,” and even a person having the true 
key of the lock cannot use itto advantage without 
a knowledge of certa-m peculiarities required in its 
movement, 
The New Hampshire Patriot says that the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Abbot of Concord, is wate an 
enviable celebrity Sgr the fine pen-knives manufac- 
tured there. ‘Theyhave been introduced to some 
of the gents at Washington, and are pronounced su- 
perior to those made by Rogers in England. 


Evectaotrpe.—The Bavarian sculptor, Stige!- 
maye, has brought to great perfection the galvano- 
plastic process. In the space of two or three hours, 
colossal statues in plaster are covered with a coat of 
copper, which takes with the greatest accuracy the 
most minute and delicate touches, giving the whole 
the appearance and solidity of the finest casss in 
bronze. M. Stigelmayer has also applied his pro- 
cess to the smullest objects, as flowers, plants, and 
even insects, bringing them out with such accura- 
cy, that they seen to have been executed by the 
hands of some skilful artists.—Letler from Mu- 
nich, 

A French doctor, has discovered a remedy for 
gout, by making his patients scour the fioors of 
their own houses, which operation is performed by 
skating furiously along the boards, mounted on 
brushes attached to the shoes, 


An immense bonfire was built on the top of Mo- 
nadnock mountain, in Jaffrey, N. H. a few days 
since, which was seen at the distance of more than 
sixty miles. A party went to the top of Bunker 
Hill Monument in order to witness the spectacle. 


— ———_ — 


The Bank Of England. ~ 


The Bank of Engiand was chartered Juiy 7th 
1694. In 1696, during the great re-coinage the 
Bau’ suspeaded specie payment of her notes. 

The judicious conduct of the Directors, and the 
assistance of the Government,got her over the crists, 
For the tune, her notes were ata heavy discount. 
In 1797, in February, the Bank was suspended by 
order of Council, This suspension was continued 
by act of Parliment till six months after the signa- 
ture of a definite treaty of peace. 

The run on the Bank at this time was in conse- 
quence of the alarm created by the war. 

For the first three years of the suspen-ion, the 
issues were so moderate that the bills of the Bank 
not on'y kept on a par with gold, but actually bore 
a sipall premrom, 

In the tatter part of 1800 and beginning of 1861. 
their issues exceeded three times the Bullion ou 
hand, and the notes depreciated eight per cent. 

In 1805, the circulation was less than two and a 
half the amount of bullion on hand, and the notes 
vf the Bank were nearly par. 

In 1810, they were at a discount of thirteen and 
a half per ceot., ard their circulation more than se- 
ven times the amount of specie on hand. 

I'he bills of the Bank continued to decline till 
1814, when their issues were more than thirteen 
«imes the amount of bullion in the Bank, and their 
bills at a disconnt of 25 per cent. 

In 1817, the circulation was les: than two and a 
half the bullion in Bank, and the bille were nearly 
on a por with gold, 

The Bank of England commenced specie pay- 
ments May 1, 1821. Their circulation was at the 
time bot little over twice the bullion in Bank. 

The policy of the Bank now is to have as much 
coin and bullion on hand as will amount to one 
tuird her deposites and circulation when exchange 
is At par. 

In England, Banks are subject to the Bankrupt 
Law, 


The estimated quantity of Gold for the worl’ pro 
Inced fur 20 years ending 1809, is £7,473,825 
Silver,- - - - . - 114,660,870 





Total, - - : 
Ag the 20 years ending 1829, is— 


Silver, - - - - - _ 


£122,134,695 


£9.706.875 
55,665,74) 


- £65,376,615 


Rochester, March 6, 184). 
Messrs C. Cuase & Co. You will recollect that 
[ called at your office some six weeks ago and told you 
that | wanied a box of the Jew David's or Hebrew 
Piaster.—My darghter had had the Fever and Agac, 
which had left her very weak, she was tronbled with 
adry coagh which distressed her very much, she had 
cold chiils and sweats some nights. The attendant 
physician said that she would go into a quick consaap- 
tion, and he could nothelp it. Being mach frightened, 
we did not know what todo, Just at that moment an 
old gentleman called on us and advised us to get the 
Hebrew Plaster, and putit on her breast and between 
her shoulders, and on her side (for she h»d the liver 
affection which caused the Ague.)— Wedd so and in 
a short time her cough became loose, the pain in her 
side removed, aud now she is in good health. 
MARY JANE STIBBS. 


Messrs. Comstock & Co.—Gentlemen Sirs: The 
virtue of the Hebrew Plaster, I highly appreciate. hav- 
ing been troubled with a weakness and pain in the 
spine, for several years, and all applications. having 
beer. unavailing, J was induced to ase a box of Jew 
David's Plaster,—and to my asionishinent it relieved 
we entirely. Itherefore would recommend it to al! 
that may be afflicted with a spine affection or weakness 
in the back, T. PF. HALL. 

Of the firm of Hall & Roberts, Merchant, Buffalo st. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Forabout one year past there has been growing on 
the lid of my eye a hard fleshy substance, described to 
me by my physicians as a tamor; it troubled me so 
moch that [ immediately applied to one of our best 
physicians, who informed me that an incision would 
have tote made in the lid and extracted J was 
indaced to try the Hebrew Plaster. I applied a plas- 
ter of it, and in 48 hours the swelling was very much 
reduced, and by repeated applications was entirely 
eradicated. Bat it neede no eu'ogium from me, as it 
stands on its Own merits, and upon a reputation which 
no other plaster has attained. 

8. B. LONGWORTIIF. 

At the Drag Store of Swan & Wells, Buffalo-st. 
Rochester. 


The following certificate is from the Rev. Mr, Gauiy, 
Rochester, March 24, 1°40. 

The subscriber would certify, that himself and the 
diff’rent aembers of his family have received essential! 
benefit from using the Hebrew Plaster. One of our 
family was taken with a very severe pain in her limbs 
—it was confined to the knee joints, and badly swol- 
len, we were much alarmed, and sent for one of our 
neighboring women to come in, she immediately re- 
commended the Jew David's—it was obtained, and 
applied according to directions, and soon had the d s- 
ired effet. ‘The disease bid fur to terminate in a 
white swelling or inflamatory rheumatism before the 
application of the plaster. 1 believe | have received 
mach benefit in wearing this plaster between my shoul - 
ders for a cough and lung affection. We consider it to 
2 an excellent article for what it is recommended, 
aud would advise every family to keep it on hand. 

D. K. GALLEY 

We understand that SAMUEL ADAMS, of Hal- 
lowell, is General State Agent for the sale of the 
above. 33 





Trees - 








SM arvriev. 
In Augusta, by Rev, W. A. Drew, Obed C. Bur- 
gess to Miss Sarah E. Bradbury. 
In Dixfield. W. H. H. Wheeler of Canton, to 
Miss Mahala L. Barnard. ‘ 
In Litchfield, Rev. wie Cummings, of Amenia 
Seminary, N. Y. to Miss Deborah S. Haskell. 


In Vassalboro’, Elijah H. Morse of Mohawk, N. 
Y. to Miss Roxana Gaslin. 











BEER, 


In Turner, of the Typbus fever, Ang. 3d, in the 
Aare Sally M., daughter ot Mrs. Sally and Mr. 
e Booth 





Samu , aged 13 years ani ten months :— 


| Also, Adhah, son of the aboy > ' 
v i Hie morning, ayel 13 yeara and 10 monthe © Ma ‘me ¥ 


4 Ey pus fev .., An, | 


uti Were buried in one grave August Sti at 6 P.M 
Farewell dear parents anJ all below 

We Soon anto our God shill go, 

Beas and sisters mourn not for us 

But prepare to meet a God that’s just, 

Wh? Was pleased to call us first, 

Our boilics to mingle with the dust. 

Our Souls to keep in Heaven above 

With blessed saints where allis love. J. W. 


In Turner, of consumpti 2, Si 
, ption Aung. 12, Sinnet, 
daughter of Mr, Calvin Merrill, saad leet 18 years. 


Martha, eldest daughter of Mr. Afri 
sboutlveure ughter of Mr. Africa Jones, aged 


In Toronto, Canada, Aug. 3, at the residence of 
ee anny we Geo. H. Cheney, (formerly of 
ortiand,) Miss . is, aged 
= hag nn G. Davis, 38, formerly 


In Augusta, on Sunday morni 
Chandler Vose, aged reine thee ait 
In Readtie!d, 17th inst. Joseph Fogg, aged 45. 
In Montville, Dea, Ezekiel a. aged 87, 
In Mt. Vernon, on the 10th inst. Capt. John R. 
Robinson, aged 75. He was one of the early settlers 
in said town, and formerly from Brentwood, N. H. 














“BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Aug. 15 
1842. [Reported for the Boston Daily Adverticee & 
: Patriot). 
~ At market 550 Beef Cattle, 2700 Sheep, and 725 
win 
_ Pricks.— Beef Cattlk—A large proportion of the 
Cattle Were small and thin, some of which were sold 
at redueed prices. We reduce our quotations A 
few exta 85,25, First quality 4,75 a 5,00; second 
quality 4,25 a 4,50 ; third quality 3,00 a 4,00. 
Sheep—W e quote lots from $1,25 to 2,00. 
Wethers from $1,75 to 2,25, 





Vesieyen Seutinary, 
“2° HE Pall Term of ihis inet tation wil! cummence on | + 


the Uith day of this aout, 


_Alagust 34, 184. 


3. ALLEN, Principal. 





Agricaltural Notice. 
“HE members of the Kennebee County Agricaltaral 
buciety are reminded thit their sémi antoal meet. 
will tbe holden at the Masonic Mati, in Winthrop 


| ing 
Village. on Weonesday the 81st day of August 


Blacksmithing, Wagons and next, at one o'eluek in the afternoon, 
Sleighs. 


H ORACE GOULD. would inform his 
-B ond the Public, that he continues his bus 
at his old stand in Winthrop Village 
ed to attend punctually to Horse Snorise, and 
will shoe Horses new for one dollar, and set shoes 
for eight cents each. cash in hand or in three months. 
Ha keeps constantly on hand, a variety of Wagons 
and Sleigh, whieh he will sell as fow as can be 
purchased in the State, sume ot them are of au ex- 


tra quality, call and examine fur yourselves. 
Winthrop, August 1, 1242. 








The Lewiston Falls Manuatac- 


turing Company 


5 TILL Manufa~ue Wool into Cloths the ensving 
year for cusiomers at the fu lowing prices, or on | 
shares, or on as favorable terms as shall be done else- | 


where. 


Cassimeres from 40 to 60 cents per yard. 
Common Fall Cloth 3 to 37 1-2 
Blanketing (whole width) 83 tw 86 


White Flannel 17 10 
Colored do. 25 
Colored and Pressed 


Sutinetts 30 to 37 1-2 aud find warp. 


And we shal! endeavor to have the work as wel’ done 
(to say the least) us shall be dove in any other es)ab. 


hshment in our State. 


Eowarp Mircnent, Esq of Winthrop, wil! re- 
ceive Wool and deliver cloths to customers in his vicin- 





Swine—Prices have further declined. Lots to 
peddle at2 7-8 a 3c for Sows, and 37-8 a 4c for 
Barrows, Selocted Barrows (old hogs) 3 1-4c. At 
retail from 3 1-2 to 5c. 


—- 





eT TE OE. TET EES 


First Rite Farm for Sale. 


OR Sale, the farm on which the lute Wittram 
Rice lived, situated in East Monmouth - It con- 
tains ninety acres of excellent land well divided into 
tillage, pasterage mowing and wood |ind—is well wa- 
tered, and has upon it a thriity orcha:d of grafied fruit, 
and suiiable farm buildings in good repair, ‘Terms 
reasonable 
For farther, particulars inguire of Sam's Kine. 
Monmouth, Bans. King, Winthrop, or ALFrrep 
PinkuamM, Mercer. 
August 31,1842. Jaf, 


Buckfield High School aud i 
Lyceum. 
Rev. C, Peart, Principal. 


Mr. R. 8S, Kenvaut, A. B—Teacher of Ancient 
and Modern Languages and Mathematics. 


HE Fall term in this Institation will commence 

on Monday, September 5th, and continue eleven 
weeks. Mr. Kendall brings to his department a high 
reputation asa teache ,and a scholar, having been for 
some time a tutor in Kwox College, ‘Tenn. 

‘The Principal wili be able to devote his attention to 
the other departments. The Teacuen’s Cass will 
receive special attention, as will the departments of 
mental and moral Philosophy as connected with Eda. 
eauion. ‘ 

Lectures will be given on the Resources and Inter- 
ests of our State; also on practical Agricultare and Ag 
ricultaral Chemistry. 

Taition, board &ec. as heretofore.—Tuition payable 
in advance. Application for admission or board may 
be made to the Principal. —Several persons can hoard 
in the family of the Principal 

Per order of the Directors, 

Backfield, August 5, 1842. 


Monmouth Academy. 


HE Fall Term will commence on the first Mon- 
day in September, and continue 16 wees, ander 
the careof Mr N T. Trae. The course of Lec'ures 
on Chemistry will commence with the term. ‘There 
will also bea repetition of the course of Lectures, and 
exercises of the last year before the Teacher's Class. 
Extensive additions have been made to the Cabinet of 
Natural History daring the present year. Good Board 
may be obtained from $1 00 to $1 50 per week. 
Cuiions In the Common English Branches $3,00. t 
Higher. do. and Classical do. $3 75 for 12 weeks. 
A pablic Address will be delivered by the Principal at 
the opening of the new Schoo! room onthe first even- 
ing of theterm Former meabers of the Jnstitation 
are invited to be present. 
31 4w NEH’ PIERCE, Sec. 


PAPER HAVGINGS. 


TANLEY & CLARK are selling for cash, Pa- 
per Hangings for 12$ cts per roll. Kid and 
Neats Leather Shoes at 50 ets per pair. Bed ‘Tick- 
ing at ll cts per yd. Striped Sheetings at 11) ets 
per yard, and double width figured Green Bocking 
fur Rugs or Carpets over 1} yards wide at 4 shil- 
ilngs per yard. ! 


Important to Farmers. 

+ ie MONMOUTH MUTUAL FIRE INSUR-|( 

ANCE COMPANY has been in operation over 

five years, has paid all its losses, (amounting te aboot 
$700) without recourse tu assessments. 

Orricers :--N. Pierce, President. 1. N. Prescot, 
T. Chandler, J. M. Heath, Monmouth; Joel Small 
Wiles ; Solomon Lothrop, Leeds; N. Frost, Lisch- 
field, Directors. A. Starks, Secretary. C.J. Fox, 
Treasurer. 

Amount of property insured, about $1,200,000 

No. of Policies issued, about 2,500 

Ain't of Premium notes in deposite, about $50,000 

Cash on hand; - $600 

This Company insures dwelling houses, household 
furniture. and barns, (in the country oaly,) aga.nst fir- 
for the term oftour years. 

Jona. M. Heath. I. N. Prescott and A. Heath, Mon- 
mouth. Oliver Bean, Readfield; Sam'l Holmes, Pera, 
Vliver Prescott, Vassalborough; Wm. \ ilson, Rich- 
mond; B. G. Prescott, Phipsburg: Benj Hatch, Dresden 
are authorized agents for this Company. 

Per Order JONA. M. HEATH, 4 gent. 

Monmouth, April 22, 142 f16 


Silk Cocoons, Silk Eggs, and 
Silk Trees, 

ILK COCOONS. The subscriber has two Site 
S Rees to run this season, under experienced 
reelers,and will take good cocouns to reel at $1 

er day for reeler, use of reel, room, fuel &e. He 
will also sell the silk, reeled, with his own, if des- 
ired, without commission. He does this to aid sinall 
beginners, but it is altogether best, In all ordinary 
causes, for the grower to reel his own silk. 

Sitx Worm Eaes. For sale, common Pea Nut 
Eggs, at $2,50 per ounce, and Nankin Pea Nats, at 
$3,00 per ounce, all in fiue preservation. They can 
be transmitted by mail. The Nankin Pea Nut is a 
very superior Worm. 3 

Sixx Worm Ecos ror 1843. The subseriber 
will contract to save eggs for another season, from 
selected Coroons, and preserve them in ie with 
his own, With the utmost care. Common Pea Nuts, 
Nankin Pea Nuts, or common Sulphurs by the quan- 

ity at $2.50 per ounce. 
i aaiiiievss. « be delivered in Octo- 
ber, at $4 per thousand, or in April at $5 per thou- 




















Horticuliure. 


moonshine, 


perience. 


mar of farming. 


ty. JOUN M, PRYE, Agent. 
Lewiston, May 20. 1842: 22 
Prospectus. | 


Of the Farm House of the, XIX century or Ency- 
clopedia of Practical Agricu!ture—coniaining th: 
best mode of culture adopted in Fri 
Germany, and Flanders; full practical instructions to 
guide the small cultivator. the farmer, the director, 
and the large proprietor in the improvement of an 
estate; the principles of agriculture, and the culture 
of al! the useful plants; the training of domestic ani- 
mals, and the veterinary art, the description of the 
various arts relating to agriculiure, rural inplements 
and buildings the management and improvement of 
vines, fruit trees, timber, and forests; tanks, ete ; the 
economy, organization, and @irection of a rural es- 
tablishment; and finally, legislation as applied to ag- 
rieulture; closing with a table of contents alphabet- 
ically arranged; a list of figares. abbreviations and 
authorities cited. 

An elementary, Complete, and Metho@i-al Course 
of Rural Economy, with more than Two Thousand 
Engravings representing the various Implements, 
Machines, sets of Apparatus, Breeds of Animals, 
Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, Rural Buildings, ets. 
Digest and Revised by a Co:nmittee of Scientific and 
Practical Agriculiurists, belunging to the Agricultu- 
ral Society of France, under the direction of M.'T. 
Bailey, Member of the Societies of Agriculture and 
Translated from the French, with 
Notes adapting it to the use of farmers in the United 
States of America, by Elizur Wright, Jr., formerly 
Professor of Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy in 
the Western Reserve Colle ' 
Fontaine's &c. 

Agriculture is the foundation of all human arts— 
the art fur which man was made, and the perfection 
of which is Lis chief happiness and glory as the lord 
Of this sublime art, all oth- 
er arts and sciences are but satellites, their business 
being to wait on, enlighten, and adorn it with their 

Consequently vo man more than the 5 ag Subseriber has just received at his old stand 
agriculturist needs the full use of his brains, anda 
perfeet command ofall the treasures of human ex- 
So the farmers of the United States view 
the matter; and in presenting them with a transla. 
tion of the celebrated Maison 
French, we have ne jou! 
it is the work ofall works 
ihe most scient'fic, clear, and comprehensive, France 
has long excelled in profitable farming. This is the 
source of her werlth. 
commerce, 


temporal of this planet. 


he way. 


England is rich by coals and 


Her agriculture is splendid, but some- 
times costs more than it comes to. Those who have 
fortunes to spend may buy the vast works of Mar 
shall, Dickson, Arthar Young, Loudon, &c,. bu' 
those who wish to get a fortune out of the soil will 
find the French writers better able to show them 
The excellence of French elementary 
works is well known to all teachers. 
the Maisor Rustique has been in France, the stand- 
ard elementary work—the spelling book and gram- 
The present edition for “the nine 
teenth century,” lias been re-written and brougl! 
up with the “march of mind,” by sixty of the ables 
“agronomes "of France. Lt hasall the light of the 
latest improvemenis, not only in France, but in ai! 
Europe, 


William Cobbet, one of the most successful far- 


tis children. 


his work :— 


mers both in England and America, who wrote the 
best style and the best French grammer that ever 
was, valued the Maison Rustiques, not only as an 
encyclopedia of farming, bat as a means of educating 
He was his own sehoplmaster. In 
winter evenings his family resolved itself into a 
schoul, and he thus speaks of the use then made of 


** Our book of never failing resource was tlie 


French Maison Rustique, or Farm House, which, 
it is said, was the book that first tempted Dugnvs- 
nois (I think that was his name ;) 
sician in the reigo of Louis XIV.,to learn to read 
Here are all the four-legged animals, from the horse 
down to the mouse, portraits and all; all the birds. 
reptiles, and insects; all the modes of rearing, man- 
aging, and using the tame ones. and of destroying 
those that are mischievous; all the various tapes 
springs, and nets; sll the labors of the field and gar- 
den exhibit d,as well asthe rest, in plates; and 
there was I, in my leisure moments, to join this in- 
quisitive group, to read the French, and tell them 
what it meaned in English, when the pictare did 
not sufficiently explain itself. 
without a copy of this book for forty years, excep! 
during the time that 1 was fleeing from the dun- 
geons of Castleresgh and Sidmouth, in 1817, and 
when | got to Long Island, the first book I bought 
was another Maison Rustique.""—Advice to Young 
Men, Art. 291. 


the famous phy- 


I never have been 


Of the qualifications of the translator, it may be 


said that he isa practicrl farmer, and in regerd to 
his translation of La Fontaine, which has been re- 
printed in England. An English reviewer confess- 
es that he ‘does not know the Erglish writer who 
could have done it better, 


Terus—The work will be published as a semi- 


monthly periodical, in numbers of 53 pages, octavo. 
each 25 cents, and when completed will containJor- 
ty numbers, at $10. 


Five dollars paid in advance for the first 20 Num- 


bers, shall entitle subscribers, to the remaining 20 
Numbers fur four dollars :— 


Or, nine dollars in smaller suis, (if not less thao 


$1) regularly advanced during the course of publi. 
cation, shall entitle to the same reduction. 


The 1st No. will be issued on the Ist of July, 


1842 


All orders and remittances should be addressed to 


New York, Jone 1, 


1842. 


8.8. Haskell, Publisher, 138 Fultun-st. New York. 


*.* Alleditors who will give this prospectus 


fifteen insertions, and forward the papers containing 
sl . the New York Watebman, shal! be enti- 
iled to ohe copy of the work. 


rance, England, 


ge, Translatur of La 


Rustique, of the 
their hearty support. 
practical ngriculiure— 


For centuries, 


of the Society that 


(LP As this ts the only ag, 
attle Show and Fair, 


will be holden previous to the 


Friends and as basinesa of importance is to be trenaucted, it is 


iness| hoped that a gen‘ral attendance of members wi'l Le 
He ws prepar- | present. 


Per order of the ‘lrastees. 
Wu Noyes, Rec. Sec'y, 
Wiathrop, Ja'y 27, 1842. 
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Fresh Stock of New 


SUMMER GOODS. 


el UST reveived and for sale at the mick stone 
y io Winthrop, & good assortment of Whe various 
kinds of goods wanted in the country, bought at the 
lowest market price in Boston, this mon h (July .) 
to correspond with which we have redac ) 





: ed the pri- 
ces of var former stock, making altogether, we think, 


#0 assertment none of the smallest, either in quan. 
ity or variety Consisting in part of— 

S000 yds yard wide Sheetings from 5 to 
8 1-2 cents per yard, 

SCO yds new style prints from 5 to 23 
cents per yard 

100 yds bonnet Lawns fiom 17 to 20 
cen's per yard, 

EVO pair Mohair Gloves and Mitts from 
22 tu 50 ets. per pair. 

Sexsony, Muslin de Lain and Printed Lawns for 
summer Dresses. Gents and Lady's Scaris. Muslin 
de Lain Shawls fiom 15 to 18 shillings Zephyr 
Worsted or Cruel—all colors, White and mixed knit- 
ting Cotton, also a good assortment of Bonnet and 
Cap Ribbons, Silks, Braids, Cords, Binding, and the 
Trimmings used by Tailors. 


BROAD CLOTHES, 
Cassimeres, Satinetts, Giraffe and Velveiwens, Bea- 
ver and Pilot Cloths. 

Rieys Caps. 
Young Men's Velveteen Caps for one dollar, 
Glass # Crockery Weare. 
Common and China Tea Setts from $1,75 tv 12,00. 


Eard Ware. 
Glass 7 by 9, Bby 10,9 by 12,9 by 13 and 10 by 14. 
Nails from 3d to 60d,—Butts, Screws and door han- 
dies, Blind Hangings, Looking Glasses 
Hangings, &e. &e. ‘ 
Groceries. 
Tea, Coff. e, Sugar, Cloves, Mace, Nutmegs, Rei- 


sins, Ground Cassia, Allspice, Pepper, Saleraius, 
Brooms, &c. Ke. 








Paper 


ALSO, 


Violin, sing'e and Double Bass strings from E. Vio- 
lin to A. Di ute Bass. 


SHOP MAKERS Hit. 


Consisting in part of Seem Setts, Heel Keys, Pore. 
part Irons, Peg W heels, Colts, Shoulder Sticks, 
Seam) Awles, and Buffing Knives, from the Woud- 
ward and Wilson Manufactory. 

All the above goods were bought low and wil! be 
suld at good barg uns, by 


"STANLEY & CLARK 





--— -—- + 0 + + ee 


New Stockcocf 
SUMMER GOODS. 


in Winthrop Village, the greatest variety of 
goods, ever offered tor sale in this vic inity. 
Almost his entire stock having been purchased this 
season, and most of it as recently as last week in 
Boston, he flatters hiaself that he can sell goods 
much lower thau those who have large stocks of old 
goods on hand, He goes upon the principle that 
the nimble sixpence is better than the slow shilling. 
Those who like to%uy good goods at low prices are 
respectfully invited to call and examine his stock 
which consist in part of Bine, Black, Blueblack, 
Green, Brown, Mixed, and Olive Broadcloths from 
$2,50 to $6,00 per yard. Cassimeres, a variety of 
ancy colors, and some of them as low as $1, per 
yard ; Stout and heavy Doe Skins, Sattinets from 
50 cents to 8) per yard ; More than four thousund 
yards of new prints fom 5 to 30 eenta per yord. 
plein Muslin D’Lain, and Figured nleorom one 
shilliog to three shillings; figured Lawns from 
one to two. shillings per yor Rich Figured 
Silk, and plain do,Plain Striped and Checked White 
stuff for Dresses, also, all kinds of Cambricks, Edg- 
ings, Insertion and lace. Silk, Mohair, Linen Cot- 
ion and Kid gloves from 10 to 75 ets, Silk and Mo- 
air Mitts, nice article furniture from 8 to 20 ets. 
Bead Bags, Spvol Cotton ond all colores of 
Sewing Silk and Thread, Pins, Needles and Suspen- 
ders, Dress and pocket Handk'fs, Mourning dion. 
Muslin D'Lains, Silk, Edenborough and Highland 
Shawls, Alpines &e. at greatbargains, Silk, Satin 
aud Silk Velvets, &c. Ke. 


Domestic Goods, 


Sheetings, Drillings, Cotton Baiting, Cotton 
Yarns, striped Shirting, Bed Ticking, Blue Drills, 
Wellington Fancys, also a great variety of Summer 
Goods, Linen Drilling and plain Brown and White 
Linens, Velvetines, Moleskins, Hard Times, &c. 


Flard Ware. 

Nails 40d, 30d, 20d, 12d. 10d, 8d, Gd, Sd, 4d, 3d. 
25 boxes Glass first quality 7 by 9,8 by 10,9 by 
i2, nand saw Files and Shingle Saw Filer, and 
a variety of other kind of files, Augur Bitts of all si- 
zes from 1-3 wp to one inch, and Bit Stocks, Butts 
ind Screws, Door Latches, Mahogany Nobbs, Door, 
Crunk, Chest, Cupboard and Padlocks, Knives 
and Forks, Pocket Knives, Shoc and Bread Kuives, 
Pocket Books and Wallets, Close, Hair Paint, Norse, 
Shoe, Dist, Shaving ond Tooth Broshes, good Corn 
Broome for a shilling,Bed Cord,Clothes Lines, Brass 
Kettles, Mahogany and Guilt Framed Looking 
Glasses, Block Tin Teapots, 45 and 6 Botile Cas- 
tors, Brittannia, Brass, Glass and Tron Candlesticks 
and Lamps, Silver, Brittannia, Silver Placed and 
Iron Tea and table Spoons, single and double Plain 
Irons, Mortise and Paring Chisels, Bux Wood Rules 
shet up 4 6 and 12 inches long, &e. &c. 


Crockery and Glass Ware. 


Suffice it to say that we have the largest stock that 
ever was offered in this place, and some new styles 
never before offered in this vicinity. 


Groceries. 

Molasses by the hhd bbl or gillon. Good Brown 
Sugar for 64 cts per pound. A large quantity of the 
Brown and White Havanna and also the Loaf. A 
superior article of Black and Green Teas. Smyr- 
oa Raisins at 4 cents per lb, Salerataus and &pi- 
ces of all kinds, Coffee 8 and 10 tbs for one dollar. 
Fine avd course Salt. A prime article of Cod Fish, 
Rice a good article at ouly 4 ets per Ib. and other 
articles in this line too numerous to mention. 


Paints, Dycstuff & Medicines. 


Dry and ground White Lead, Linseed Oil, Chrome 
Green, Yellow and Red Paints, Spirite Turpentine, 
Varnishes, Japan, Whiting, &e. Red Wood, Log- 
wood, Indigo, Alum, Outer, Copperas, Gam Myrrh, 
Campher, Castor Oil, No. 6 Composition and vurious 
other Thomsunian Medicines 





sane. ’ 
Mcieersy Trees. 100,000 Multicinlis and 
Large Leaf Canton Trees, of one year’s growth, to be 
delivered in good condition in Oct. at $50 per thon 
sand, or in April at $60 per thousand. [ can also 


Butter Butter. 


1X tons of geod butter 


highest market price will be g 


he lowest prices., 


wanted, for which the 
iven in goods at 


EZRA WHITMAN Jr. 





furnish, through my frend, Dr. P. Brownell, of 
East Hartford, Conn., Alpine, Moretti, and Dando- 
ia trees, if these varieties are prefered, of one two 
or three year's growth, at $50, $30, and $129, per 


thousand. 1. R. BARBOUR. 
Oxrorp, June 18, 1342. : 
Near Depot on N. & W. Railroad. 








Notice. 

egy HE Subscriber, beinganxtons to hallene his 

Books as near as possible before the end of the 
world comes, (it Miller's prophecy should prove 
irne) Would therefore respersfully invite all these 
who have unsettled accounts with him of six months 
standing, to call and settle the same be fore the Lith 
of September next. They may thereby save them- 
selves cost. ZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 

Winthrop, Aog. 3d, -1842. 











wishing to pur 
well to call aod examine the p 





Farm for Sale, 


ITUATED in Winthrop, two and a half miles 


from the Village, on the road leading to Kent's Hill 


For further partioul ire, 


the prenises,or ALLEN L. TRU 
Vil luge. 


6w32 


in Readfield, containing about 50 ceres of land, equally 
divided into ‘Village and Pastarage; 
watered and well fenced, mostly with first rate store 
wall; cats from 14 to 16 tons of hay. The bailding« 
on the same are, a good convenient Dwe'ling House 
and a good Barn and convenient out b 
good well of water at the pr all im g 
plensanily situated. Thre isa school, 
Winter, within a few rods of the premises. 

chase a sma!l convenient farm, 
remixes for themselves. 
inquire of A. TRUPANT, on 
FANT at Wivthrop 


the same is well 


Augast 6, 1842 


vildings. with a 
ood repair and 
Sammer and 
Any one 
will do 


Books. 


A variety of all kinds of Sehool Books} and many 
other Miscellanvous Books. 


Shoes. 


Very geod Kid Slippers for 50 cts per pair, also, 
the Gaiters and half Gaiters new articles sowe as 
low as 75 cents. Misses and Children's Shoes, alvo 
Gents. Pamps, &c. &e. 

Fancy Goods and Jewelry. 
More than 1000 articles might be enomerated un- 
derthis head, for fear of wearying your pavence 
{ will not name them, but invite you before porchas- 
ing elsewhere to call and examine for yourselves. 


EZRA WIUITMAN, Jr. 


NB. The snbscriber would algo inform hie ete 
tomers in Monmouth, Leeds. Wayne and orl of 
that he has opened a store at Chandler “ — 80 
entled, in Monmouth, near Mechanics Grove, where 
all of the above articles can be feund, a fhe 
| Same prices aa nl hie store in Winthrop. : 












































POETRY. 


WATER FROM THE WELL OF BETH- 
° LEHEM. 








2 Samuel, XXTII. ~ 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOUREY. 


Fierce was the strife with Israel's foes, 
And long the din of battle rose ; 

But when its last, shrill echo died, 

The wearied pager yt yy hey wap 
"Through clouds of dust, that far away 
Were settling round the horison gray, 
The waving trees that greenly rose 

O’er Bethlehem’s vales of blest repose, 
And brightly o’er his troubled brain 
Gleam’d back his boyhood’s haunts again. 
The shepherd’s crook—the pape fair, 
The folded flock that own’d his care,— 
The harp on which he breath’d so free, 
The raptur’d soul of minstrely ; 

The fount from rocky bed that»burst, 

And slak’d his happy childhood’s thirst,— 
« Oh, that my lip that balmy dew 

Once more might taste !” 


He scarcely knew 
That the fond wish, his heart that stir’d 
Wak’d from its rest, one murmur’d word. 
But friendship, when its warmth is high, 
Hath quicken’d ear, and sleepless eye :— 
And three. whose hearts were David’s own, 
Caught that soliloquizing tone, 
And with a sudden impulse fird 
Of rashness, and of zeal, retired. 


Philistia’s spears were sharp and bright, 

Her sentries watchful of the night, 

Yet brake those three her squadrons through,— 
And water from that well they drew,— 

And strange to say, the dangerous track 
Retrod,—and came in safety back. 


“ O king the wish’d for boon, behold 
Sweet Bethlehem’s waters, pure and cold.” 


The monarch scann’d the sparkling draught,— 
Indignant at his selfish thought, 
Quick—changing hues of white and red, 
Alternate, o’er his temples spread, 

And rush’d before his startled thought 

The risk with which that boon was bought; 
Price of their blood !—with hasting hand 
He dash’d the nectar on the sand, 

And watch’d the untasted crystal dye 
With heaving breast and moisten’d eye, 
Yet still their hands he warmly prest, 


Ah! who should wish, once more to slake 
His thirst at childhood’s dreamy lake ? 
Desert the toils of years mature, 
Shrink from the noon-tide heat, 
And idly pluck the flowers that grew 
Around his infant feet ? 
No! with firm foot and heavenward head, 
The path of duty let him tread,— 
Forget the past,—the future meet, 
In faith’s own panoply complete, 
Till Bethlehem’s fount assuage his pain, 
In realms where none shall thirst again, 


‘which would disgrace a well-ordered kitch- 
en.’ 

Mrs. Wharton looked serious as she @e- 
plied, ‘I am sorry, Cinarles, but indeed I was 
very sleepy this morning, and I only took a 
short nup after the bell rung for breakfast. 
‘And the consequence of your short nap, 
Mary, is that I must go without my breakfast, 
and perhaps lose the chance of making a 
thousand dollars.’ 
“W hy did you not tell me you were in haste? 
asked Mrs. Wharton. 
‘Oh, because I am heartily tired of being 


| obliged to make daily and hourly requests for 


those things which ought to be habitual to 
you. There is a want of attention somewhere, 
and it is quite time that you discovered where 
the fault lies, Mary.’ 

‘I am sure I do not know what you mean; 
I do every thing I can, but my housekeeping 
never seens to please you, although almost 
all my time is speut in looking alter tne ser- 
vants.’ i - 
‘ff half that time was bestowed in teaching 
them some regular system, you would have 
less care, and | more comfort.’ Rare 
‘What do you want me to do, Charles? 
‘That is precisely the thing which L cannot 
tell you, but which you ought to know already, 
Mary, it is not a man’s business to teach 
housekeeping.’ —‘I wish we could afford to 
hire a housekeeper,’ sighed Mrs. Wharton, 
desponding'y. : 

‘That is a very vain wish, madam? you had 
better wish for the possession of a little more 
knowledge onthe subject, and then we shoyjd 
not need one.’ 

‘Charles, you are never satisied. I am 

sure | know a great deal more about hous- 
keeping than most of the young wives of our 
acquaintance.’ 
‘f can only say, then, that I am sorry for 
the husbands of those that know less,’ iut- 
tered Charles, as he pushed back his chair, 
and taking his hat, walked sullenly out of the 
room. 

Mrs. Wharton sat musing for a few mo- 
ments after his departure, and her eyes filled 
with tears as she recalled his angry words. 
She felt that he had been unkind, for she 
thought he was angry at her tardiness, and 
she was conscious that she would wili:ngly 
have relinquixhed the darling morning sleep 
if she had known of hisengagement. ‘‘Why 
did he not tell me of it?’ said she, mentaliy; 
‘how should I always know what he wishes 
me to do, unless he tells me? and yet he 
seems often dissatisfied at some neglect of 
which I am not conscious, until when too late 
to remedy it.’ 

Poor Mrs. Wharton! with the best inten- 
tions, the kindest feelings, and the most de- 
voted love for her husband, she was yet ig- 
norant of some of those minor duties, without 
which, happiness cannot be attained. Edu- 
cated at a fashionable boarding school, she 
knew little of the actual mechanism of life 
She had gone through the regular routine of 
studies and accomplishments had been brought 
out into society in due form, at the age of six- 
teen, and after two years spent in the excite- 
ments of the gay world, had given her hand 
tothe most agreeable, rather than to the 
richest of her suit preferring love in a 
cottage, with Charles Wharton, to indiffer- 
ence in a palace, with -her wealthy lover.— 











From the Ladies’ Companion of November. 


THE ONE FAULT. 


A Tale for Husbands and Wives. 





BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“Trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our follies springs.” 


‘Who could have believed it possible,’ said 
Charles Wharton, as he sat at the breakfast- 
table, impatiently awaiting the tardy appear- 


ance of his wife; ‘who could have believed it 


possible, that a single fault should neutral- 
He leaned his 
head on his hand, and a feeling of mor\fica- 
tion and disgust arose in his mind, as his eye 
glanced over the rumpled napkins, ill-clean- 
ed knives, and soiled table-cloth whose varied 
stuins told of the double duty which it was 
daily called upon to perform. The entrance 
of Mrs. Wharton at length disturbed his un- 
pleasant meditations, but he was so thorough- 
ty out of humor, that he scarcely noticed her 


ize so many good qualities?’ 


pleasant face, and good-humored smile, while 


he scanned, with severe look, her morning 
This, to say truth, was not exactly in 
the neatest possible style, for Mrs. Wharton 
did not adopt strait-laced hadits, until the hour 
Her usual 
breakfast attire was a loose wrapper,* always 
the especial abomination of gentlemen, while 
her beautiful hair, uncombed, and twisted 


dress. 


when she might expect visitors. 


back from her forehead in stiff curl papers, 


certainly did not add to the elegance of her 


appearance. 


‘I wish to Heaven you would wear some- 
thing decent in the morning, Mary,’ said her 
‘| detest those 
slovenly loose gowns; nothing but habitual 


husband as she took her seat. 


ill health is an excuse for wearing them.’ 
‘Oh, 1 have not time to fiz up tor break fast. 
Charles.” 
‘You found time when you were at Lebanon 
last summer, to dress yourself, and you nev- 


er looked better than in those pretty morning- 


gowns you then wore.’ 
‘One is obliged to be well-dressed at such 
laces, where there is so much company, but 
| cannot afford to wear such handsome mus- 
lins at home, so as soon as we returned, | 
had them altered into dinner dresses.’ 

tis a pity a woman would not always con- 
sider her husband as company,’ said Charles, 
snappishly, as he took his cup of coffee. 

_ ‘What is.the matter with you, Charles,’ said 
Mrs. Wharton, when the uncomfortable meal 
was nearly at an end; ‘I never saw you so 
out of humor; you have done nothing but 
scold sinée I came down stairs.’ 

She spoke with the utmost cheerfulness, 
and her placid countenance was _ in 


Wharton’s really good 
harshly, and he replied gravely: 
‘I have been vexed by petty things, Mary, 


and they always try the temper more sever- 
point- 
: ; o’clock, and 
it only wanted ten minutes’ofthat time when 
‘ou came down to breakfast, so that I ‘have 

compelled to disappoint him; then your 

ely spoiled every thing— 
ey —_ Aa an stones, the 
toast- , and this wretched 
watt cog bie before h 


me on a table-cloth 


ely than serious troubles. I hadan a 
ment with a gentleman at nine 


delay has com 


b 


singular 
eéntrast with the husband’s best look. It 
was scarcely possible fora man of Charles 


temper to answer 


She was deeply a warm-hearted, atfectionate, 
cheerful tempered girl, whose reflective pow- 
ers, ifshe had them, had never been much 
cultivated, and whose pliant character was 
yet to be moulded by future circumstances. 
Her husband had grown upin the midst of 
an old fashioned domestic circle’ He had 
seen his mother devoted to her household du- 
ties, governing herself and others by a regular 
syatem, which made every care seem hight, 
because each fell in its allotted place, and to 
its allotted person. He had observed his sis- 
ters acquiring all the elegant refinements ofa 
finished education, while they gradually learn- 
ed, from example, rather than precept, the 
womanly habits which are only to be gained 
in a well-ordered household. He had been 
so accustomed to neatness and order, that he 
scarcely noticed their presence; but if he was 
accidentally thrown into circumstances where 
they were wanting their absence soon taught 
him how essential they were to his daily com- 
fort. In short, he was the son of a sensible 
and a good mother, and her influence had 
made him worthy of a sensible and good wife. 
Mary Lee’s pretty face and frank simplicity 
of character, had attracted him, when she 
first entered society. Her unalterable good 
humor was an additional charm, and when 
he found her possessed of a fund of sound 
practical good sense, which needed only time 
to develope itself, he hesitated not to offer to 
her acceptance his heart and hand. Dur- 
ing the first intoxication of youth{ul love, he 
could see no defects in her character, no spots 
in the sun which shed so much light upon his 
existence. Her cheerful smiles, her bright 
face, her bird-like voice, all acted upon him 
like enchantment, and witha degree of en- 
thusiasm which usually ends in disappoint- 
ment, he exalted her into an object of adora- 
tion. He was ten years her sevior, and the 
light-hearted girl received his homage with 
an elation of spirit which tended to increase 
rather than subdue the levity of her dispo- 
sition. 

I wonder if it ever océurred to a discontent- 
ed “husband that much of the discomfort of his 
married life might be attributed to this over- 
estimation which is so general a characteris- 
tic of the days of courtship. To man, love is 
but the interlude between the acts of a busy 
life—the cares of business, or the severe stud- 
ies of a profes-ion are the dulies of his exis- 
tence, while the attention which he bestows 
on the young and fair being whom he has 
chosen to share his future lot, are the actual 
pleasures of his life. He comes to her 
weary with the sordid anxieties or the op- 
pressive intellectual laborsin which he ha 
been engaged, and he finds her ever the gen- 
tle minister fo his happines, while the atinos- 
phere which surrounds her, is one of such pur- 
ity and peace, that all his better nature is 
awakened by her presence. What marvel, 
then, that he should make her the idol of his 
dreams, and enthrone her on high in his imag- 
ination, as the good genius of his life? Wil- 
fully blind to every defect in her character, 
he views her through the medium of his own 
excited feelings, and thus, like one who 
should pretend to judge of the real landscape 
by beholding its reflection in a Claude Lor- 
raine glass, he sees oniy the softened linea- 
ments of the actual being: Then comes the 
hour of disenchantment. In the familiar in- 
tercourse of wedlock life, he ceases to be the 
worshipper at an jdol’s shrine. The love 
still exists, perhaps even increases in its fer- 
vor, but the blind worship is at an end: she is 











now his felluw traveller through th 
and dusty path of life, and she must 
hun the heat and burden of the day, 
often happens that the past bas not 
vut its evil influence upon her. She has been 
taken from among her companions, and set 
on high as an object of adoration, the intell- 
ect of man has been humbled before a and 
her very caprices have been laws to Is 
it to be wondered at, if she cannot at once 
resign her queenly station, and become the 
gentle, ard submissive, and forbearing wom- 
un? ds it strange that the reproof or the 
cold rebuke of him who once taught her that 
she was all perlection, should sound strang- 
ely tu her ear, and fall with bitterness upon 
her heart? The change which takes place 
in the mere manners ot him who wag once the 
devoted lover, is hard to understand, 

‘J cannot describe,”’ said a lady, who was 
by no means remarkable for sensitiveness of 
feeling, ‘‘1 cannot describe how unhappy | 
felt the first time after my marriage, that my 
husband put on his hat aud walked out of the 
house to bis daily business, without bidding 
me farewell. 1 thought of it all the morning, 
aud wondered whether he was displeased 
with me, nor until | had questioned him on 
the subject, did [ discover, (what was per- 
haps equally painful to me,) that he was 80 
occupied with his business, as to have for- 
gotteu it.” Many a misunderstanding in mat- 
ried ‘ife has arisen out of circumstance a5 
trifling as the one just recorded; for when a 
woman has been made to believe that she is 
the sule object of her lover’s thoughts, it is 
diflicult for her to realize that the aet which 
transfers to him the future guardianship ol 
her happiness, exonerates him from mi- 
nute attentions, which have-hitherto contrib- 
uted so much to her enjoyment. Do not 
mistake me, gentle reader; I do not mean to 
say as some have ventured to assert, that 
Courtship is a woman’s Paradise, and Mar- 
riage her Purgatory;’ for my own blessed 
experience would quickly give the lie to any 
such false theory; but J would merely sug- 
gest whether this exaltation of a mistress into 
something more than woman, belore marriage, 
does not tend to produce a rea¢tion of feeling, 
which is apt to degrade her into semething 
less than the rest of her sex afterwards; and 
whether he who saw no fauks in his ‘lady- 
love,’ will not be likely to see more than she 
ever possessed in his wife? 

Charles Wharton had certainly committed 
this common error. Loving his nother and 
sisters with the most deyoted affection, he had 
learned to regard them as models of feminine 


with- 


sombre and grave in their characters, which 
did not exactly azree with his beau-ideal of 
woman, 

“Skilled alike to dazzle and to please.” 


He was therefore peculiarly susceptible to 
the charms of playful wit and gaiety in his 
beloved Mary, and finding her thus in pos- 
session of the only gift which was wanting to 
his home circle, he, by a very natual error, 
attributed to her all the other qualities which 
he found there in such perfection. He had 
created an imaginary being, who should unite 
the lighter graces with the nobler virtues, 


temper of Miss Lee, he found no difficulty in 
embodying in her form his ideal mistress. 
For a time he was perfectly enchanted, but 
the familiar intercourse of married life at 
‘eng h dis-overed some defects in the char- 
acter of the young and light-hearted wife, and 
Wharton, feeling as men are apt to do, 
“As charm by charm unwinds, 
That robed their idol,” 

was almost tempted to believe that he had ut- 
terly deceived himseif. But in this opinion 
he was as far wrong as when he had fancied 
her all perfection. Mary passessed all the 
material for forming an estimable woman, but 
she was young, thoughtless and untaught. 
She was one of.a family who lived but for so- 
ciety, and whose deportment to each other 
was an exemplification of the o!d copy-book 
apothegm, ‘Familiarity breeds contempt.’ 
The self-respect which inculcates personal 
neatness as a duty—the respect towards each 
other, which should be as carefully cherished 
between brothers and sisters, as the affection 
which, io truth, will not long exist without it 
—were entirely unknown among them. In 
society, they were models of propriety, but, 
in the dumestic circle, there was a want of 
method, and a neglect of neatness which could 
not fail to be injurious to every member of the 
family. I may be mistaken, but, it seems to 
ine, that habitual slovenliness cannot fail to 
have its effect upon the mental as well as_ the 
bodily habits. To a well balanced mind, ex- 
ternal order seenfs as essential as intellec- 
tual purity, and however great may be the 
genius, there is surely something wanting to 
a perfect equilibrium of the faculties, when 
the body—through the medium of which ideas 
must necessarily be conveyed to the mind—is 
habitually neglected, and consequently ex- 
posed to disgustful rather than agreeable im- 
ages. But whatever may be the effect of a 
want of neatness on one’s individual charac- 
ter, there is no doubt as to its influence on 
others, No man can have a proper respect 
for female purity and delicacy, when he has 
been accustomed, from childhood, to witness 
slovenly habits in his mother and sisters; for 
that chivalric feeling towards the gentler sex, 
which has preserved many a man from the 
early attacks of vice, never exists in the 
heart of him who has had the bariiers of re- 
finement broken down, ere he left his child- 
hood’s home. 


Mrs. Wharton was not deficient in personal 


cleanliness; few women are found guilty of & 


so revolting a fault; but she wanted personal 
neatness and order, She had Jearned to 
treat her husband as she was accustomed to 
do her brothers, and while she never appear- 
ed before company in an und:ess, scarcely 
ever honoured him with any thingelse, Her 
breakfast dress has already been described, 
and if the day happened to be rainy, or any 
thing else occurred to induce her to deny her- 
sell'to visitors, she generally greeted her hus- 
band’s eye in the same loose and flowing 
ons a sober as wen astea: ler total ig- 
of every thing like method vis- 
ible throughout all “her stic arrange- 
ments. Instead of directing her servants, she 
only reproved them, for she found it much 
easier to scold when a thing was ii] done, 
than to attend to having it well done, Her 
domestics soon became familiar with her ig- 
race we poo ne of housekeeping, 
v emselves of it, to lect their 
as much as possible, and, whea she as ni 
add to her other defects, that of in ’ 
her household fell into a state which cannot 





be better designated than by the expressive 


virtue and grace, yet there was something of 


and, fascinated by the beauty, and the sunny | P 


and | of jife, and how much more vain and wicked 


Irish word, ‘ Through-otherness.’ ‘ 


was but the beginning of domestic discord. 
Disappointed and annoyed, Mr. Wharton 
would not deign to tell her the exact nature 
of her fault, and point out the mode of rem- 
edy, while the wife was daily pained by some 
ebullition of ill humor, which made her sensi- 
ble of an error committed, without enabling 
her to understand how it might be avoided for 
the future. There was a want of confidence 
between them, which threatened the most 
painful results to their future comfort, for 
whiie Charles was daily becoming more dis- 
contented with her ignorance of system, she, 
conscious that she really took pains to please 
him, was gradually acquiring the belief that 
he no longer loved her. There was no want 
of will to do right, but she sadly needed some 
kind hand to guide her into the true path, and 
thus, while each possessed, in an unusual de- 
gree, the elements of happiness, the poison of 
distrust was embittering the existence of both. 
The husband became moody at home, and 
soon began to seek, in the exci:ements of so- 
ciety, oblivion of the discomforts of his own 
fireside, while the wile, feeling herself neg- 
lected and forlorn, gave herself up to despon- 
dency, and become more careless than ever 
of her personal appearance. The bright 
beauty of her countewance vanished, and in 
the hollow-cheeked, sad-eyed, dowdyish wom- 
an, who sat, hour after hour, inthe great arm- 
chair, devouring the last new novel, it was 
scarcely possible to recognize the bright-fac- 
ed and cheerful-tempered bride of the once de- 
voted Charles Wharton. 

Such was the state of things at the end of 
the first two years of their married life. Mrs. 
Wharton, disheartened and dispirited, took 
little interest in her family concerns, while 
her busband, accustomed to seek his enjoy- 
ments elsewhere, found always something to 
censure at home. Fortunately his good prin- 
ciples kep: him from the haunts of dissipation, 
or he might have added another to the list of 
those who have been driven by an wl-ordered 
home, to a well-ordered tavern or billiard- 
room. [lis mother had long seen and mourn- 
ed his evident disquiet, and, while she par- 
tially divined its canse, was in doubt as to 
the course which she ought to pursue. She 
was aware of the danger of interference in 
the domestic concerns of another, but she 
cuu!d not bear to see her son and his sweet- 
tempered wife so estranged from each other. 

*You are unhappy, Charles,’ said the old 
lady, one day when they were alone. ‘Will 
you not tell me the cause of your trouble? is 
it your business?’ 

‘No, mother, my business was never in a 
more prosperous condition.’ . 

‘Then something is wrong at home, my 
son: can you not confide in me?’ 

‘Oh, there is nothing to tell; Mary is one 
of the best-hearted and good-tempered crea- 
tures in the world, but—’ 

- *But what, Charles?’ 

‘She has one fault, mother, and it is about 
the worst she could have.’ 

‘The worst, Charles? is she ill-tempered, 
or deficient in affection for you? does she run 
into extravagant excesses for dress or com- 
any?’ 

‘Why, mother, you know she has none of 
these defects?’ 

‘Then, Charles, she has not the worst faults 
she might have.’ 

‘Well, well, perhaps I used too strong a 
term, but really 1 am heartsick—l have a 
house, but no home—l have servants, but no 
service from them—I have a wife, but no 
helpmeet; I cannot yet afford to keep a house- 
keeper, and untill cant see no probability of 
finding comfort at home, Mary is as igno- 
rant asa baby, of allthat the mistress of a 
family ought to know, and I am tired of living 
at the mercy of a pack of careless domestics.’ 

‘Mary has been unfortunate in not learning 
such duiiesin her early home, Charles but 
certainly there is no difficulty in acquiring a 
knowledge of them now; cid you ever try to 
teach her?’ 

‘Try to teach housekeeping, mother? No, 
indeed; I should as soon think of teaching a 
woman how to put on her dress; who ever 
heard of a man teaching his wife how to keep 
house?’ 

‘I will tell you, Charles, what you might 
have taught her; you have such habits of or- 
der, and are so systematic in your arrange- 
ment of time, that you could have imparted 
to her your notions on such objects, without 
appearing to meddle with woman’s affairs, and 
when she had once learned them, half her task 
would have been accomplished.’ 

‘A woman, ought not to be married ‘till she 
kaows her duties. The parent who allows a 
daughter to marry, when concious that she is 
utterly ignorant of these, is guilty of an actu- 
al imposition upon the luckless husband.’ 

‘You would scarcely expect a parent to 
blazon his child's defects, Charles; a man 
chooses a wile fur himself—he marries with 
his eyes open.’ rey» 

‘No, I'll be hanged if he does he is blin- 
ded by a pretty face, at the first, and then the 
lady and her friends take good care to noose 
him before he gets his eyes open.’ 

‘You are angry, Charles, and I am afraid 
you have used bitter words, rather than argu- 
ments, with Mary,’ 

‘Mother, I am as unhappy as ever was mor- 
tal man; | love my wife, but when | seek 
both, I am disgusted by the sight of a disor- 
dered house and a slovenly women, and my 
feelings are instantly changed into anger and 
almost dislike. I shall break up housekee- 
ping in the spring; 1 can’t bear it any lou- 


er. 

‘I think I could remedy the evil of which 
you complain, if | was only sure that Mary 
would not resent my interference.’ 

‘Resent! why, mother, she never resents 
any thing; | never heard an angry word from 
her in my life, and I have given her many a 
one.’, Mrs. Wharton looked significantly at 
her son, as he made this acknowledgement, 
and smiled, as she promised to make the at- 
tempt. 

It happened, not long after the conversa- 
tion above narrated, that Charles Wharton 
was taken seriously ill, and his mother became 
an iomate of his family until his recovery. 
There is nothing which so effectually subdues 
wrathful feelings, and obliterates the recol- 
lection of past unkindness, as the touch of 
sickness. When death sits ye gre en 
the bed of pain, the animosity of a lifelong 
enemy seems hke a sin against the charities 


seem the zy bickerings of those whom 
love has bound together! Charles saw no- 
thing of the sloven in the attentive and devo- 
ted nurse, who untiri administered to his 





The scene which | have already described, | joyed for many mont 


with standing her apprehensivns, than she en- 

i ame But Mrs. Wharton 
the mother, now obtained a clear insight in- 
to the difficulties which had marred their do- 
mestic comfurt, and, no sooner was Charles 
restored to convalescence, than she set her- 
self to the task of subduing them. Fortu- 
nately for her scheme. Mary possessed that 
perfect good temper which was not to be ruf- 
fled even by the interference of a mother-in- 
law, and Mrs. Wharton had sufficient tact to 
know just how far that interference could be 
carried with success. In the course of the 
frequent confidential conversations which oc- 
curred between the mother and wife, during 
the time when both were engrossed in the 
care of the invalid, Mary learned much of her 
husband’s early tastes and habits,, of which 
she had before been utterly ignorant, She 
heard, but not in the language of personal re- 
buke, of his pecluiar notions of order and 
system, and her mind, which had unconsei :us- 
ly acquired habits of reflection and thought 
in her hours of solitude, began to understand 
the benefit of a regular and well-ordered plan 
of life. But still she was at a less to under- 
stand how to arrange such a plar, and it was 
not until she had summoned sufficient moral 
courage (smile not reader, it required no 
small share of it,) to explain her dilemma, 
and ask the aid of her mother-in-law, that she 
was ennabled to enter upon her new couis: 
of life. 

Following the advice of Mrs. Wharton, 
the first bad habit which she corrected, was 
that of indulging in morning slumbers. Ear- 
ly rising afforded her the time to attire her- 
self with neatness and propriety, while it also 
gave her the opportuuity of visiting the impor- 


inspecting the ariangement of the morning 
meal. It required a serious struggle with 
that hardest of all tyrants, Indolence, but 
Mrs. Wharton soon found that bad habits are 
like the bonds with which the Lilliputians 
fettered the slumbering Gulliver--united, it 
was impossible to break the fragile threads, 
but, iftaken single, each could be severed 
by the movement of a finger,—One by one 
she contended against her former faults. 1t 
required nut only resolution, but the rarer 


month elapsed, ere she could fully arrange 
the mechanism of her domestic concerns. In 
truth, itis no small task to regulate tne mic- 
rocosm of a household—to manage in such a 
manner as to bestow the greatest portion of 
comfort upon each individual—to divide the 


formance of business in its proper time. and 
the enjoyment of leisure when the ta-ks are 
over—to remember and provide for the wants 
of all—to study the peculiar tastes of each — 
to preserve order and neatness, throughout 
the multifarious departments of domestic life 
—and todo all this without neglecting the 
claims of friendship and society—without re- 
linquishing the cultivation of one’s own heart 
—without becoming a mere household drudge 
It is no easy task, yet it may be done; the first 
steps in this, as in all other labors, are the 
most difficult: only employ the aid of system 
in the beginning and al! may be fully accom- 
plished. 
* * . * * 

It was a fine spring morning a bright fire 
was burning in the polished grate, before 
which sat Mr. Wharton, deeply engaged in 
the study of the newspaper, while a neat ser- 
vant was arranging the breakfast on a table- 
cloth as white as the eggs which she had just 
set vpon it. A moment after Mrs, Wharton 
entered, looking prettier than ever, and as she 
took her seat at the table, she drew down the 
wristbands of her well fitting morning gown, 
while a plate of hot biscuits, which just then 
made their appearance, told her rscent em- 
ployment. Charles threw aside his paper, 
and turned to the table with a cheerful look ot 
perfect contentment. There was nothing pic- 
turesque inthe group, but it was a scene of 
comfort and happiness, and, to the believers 
in that ‘Dietetic philosophy, which holds that 
the enjoyment or misery, nay, even the mor- 
ality or ummorality of the day may be traced 
to effects resulting form a good or bad break 
fast, such a scene could not but augur well 
for the parties. At the moment when 
Charles was discussing the merits of his third 
biscuit, and sipping, at intervals his fragrant 
coffee, a stranger was announced, who wish- 
ed to see him on business. Slowly and re- 
luctantly he left the room, and afier the lapse 
of a few minutes, returned with a most whim- 
sical expression of face. 

‘What do you suppose that man wanted, 

ary? he asked, as he again addressed him- 
self to his breakfast. 

‘“*! am sure I cannot imagine, Charles.” 

‘He wanted to know at what price | was 
willing to sell this house.’ 

‘Sell this house, Charles ? surely you do 
not thirk of such a thing,’’ exclammed Mrs. 
Wharton, in undisguised alarm. 

‘He says I told lim last summer that I ir- 
tended breaking up housekeeping, and should 
offer it for sale in the spring.’ 

“What answer did you give him!” asked 
Mrs. Wharton, growing a little pale, 

‘That [ had changed my mind,’ was the 
quiet reply. 

‘Do vou really wish to alter our mode of 
life, dear Charles!’ 

‘No indeed I do not, my litile wife; I 
would not give the comforts of such a house 
as I possess for al! the splendors which money 
can procure at a hotel. I like to be beneath 
my own roof-tree, and really believe that in 
any house but my own, I should exclaim with 
the poet Dante: 

‘Salt is the bread by others given, and hard 

Th’ ascent of others stairs,’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say so, for really I 
should regret any change.’ 

‘But you would have much ‘ess trouble if 
we were at board.’ 

‘And much less enjoyment, too, dear 
Charles; ‘life’s cares are certainly very like 
‘life’s comforts’ in the domestic circle, what- 
ever they may be elsewhere. I assure you 
that the gratification which a woman derives 
from the consciousness that she is esseutial 
to the happiness and even to the daily pleas- 
ures of those she loves, fully compensates 
her for all trouble.’ 

“It isa pity all wives did not think so 
Mary.” ’ 

‘It isa pity all females were not taught 
befure marriage, Charles; I have not forgot- 
ten my own past errors, nor the kindness of 
your good mother, to whose wise counsels | 
owe my happiness.’ 

‘Nor should you turget, sweet one, the en- 
ergy and patience and self-denial of my own 





wants, and Mary felt more bappiness, not-| 


tant domain of the ‘Land of Cookery,’ and of 


virtue of perseverance, to carry all her good 
intentions into effect; for many a week and 


duties of domestics, so as to secure the per- 


en.would have been willing to do, y}, ‘ 
persevered in conquering the evil N she 


a indulgence.’ CMeets of 
‘Call it early neglect, Charles: that 

sadly mistakes the nature of indulgence mother 
to save her daughter from trifling diseo, who, 
in youth, allows her to grow up in i Mart, 
of those duties which, in after life ‘Ro0ran¢¢ 
tial to her welfare.’ yes Chen. 
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Connected with their lone established and well knows 
Plow and Agricultural Tool Manufactory, of 
Worcester, Mass. 

Their long and devoted attention to the improvement 
and manufactare of Plows, with their practical and 
experimental Knowledge of Plows and Plow: Z. to 
gether with the ad ption of their pecaliar machinery 
(not yet used by others) for despatch in making, and 
precisivon of the woud parts of the plow. enables the, 
to offer to the FARMERS and DEALERS those of . 
superior and of the most approved construction, ond , 
greater variety than can be obtained elsewhere. gine . 
which are those adapted to all kinds and conditions « 
soil, aud modes, notions, and principles of plowin 
aud culture throughout the United States. ‘They men 
the firsl who lengthened and otherwise so improved 
the form of the Cast Iron Plow, that it takes up i ' 
farrow-slice with the greatest ense, bearing it equal, 
and lightly over the whole surface of the mould. board 
—taruing it over flat, with the least possible bendins 
and twisting, and preserves it smouth and unbroker, 
creating very slight friction, and of course requiring 
the least power of draft. Their Castings are composed 
of an admixture, (known only by the manatlectarers | 
of several kinds of superior iron—it is this which gives 
them so mach celebrity for superior strength and dy. 
rability. 

Within the last year [1841,] they constructed ang 
added to their assortment four sizes of Ploughs pecu. 
liarly adapted for turning over Green Sward, (and hay» 
termed them the **Green Sward Plow’) which wer 
proved at sev: ral of the Plowing Maiches in Sept. and 
Oct. in Massachasetts, and other States where they re- 
ceived the an:versel approbation of agricaliurists, op 
the Committees, and where were awarded the first, 
and in all thirty-one Premiums for the best work 
performed by Pioughs made by Ruggles, Nourse 
Mason. 

The American Institute, at their Fair, held at New 
York, for the whole Union, and the M essachusetts 
Charitable Association, at their Fair, held at Moston, 
each awarded to Koggles, Nourse & Mason, Meda's 
for the best and must perfect Plows; and at many 
Plowing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Masea- 
chusetts and other States, diplomes and the highest 
premiums have been awarded for their Ploughs, by 
Committees, and the universal approbation of their 
performances, by the congregated practica! Farmers 

At the Plowing Matches of the Agricul'aral Socie- 
ty, in the jastly celebrated Agricultural County ot 
Worcester, in 1837, ‘34, ‘39 and ‘40, all the Prem- 
tums for the best work in the field, were awarded to 
competitors asin g Roggies, Nourse & Mason's Plows; 
and althoagh their Plow failed to receive the awaru 
of the Mass. Society's premium, at the trial at Wor- 
cester, in the Aut» «in of 1840, they nevertheless, ha! 
the higher satistaction of seeing ali the (nine) pre - 
jams for the best work in the field, carried off by m ¢ 
different plowmen, who performed their work wii 
nine different Plooghs, made by Roggles, Nourse & 
Mason, running side by side, competing for the prem- 
iums with the same Plow to which was awarded t'e 
Mass. Society’s premium ; and it is here worthy of 
remark, that the said nine premiums were awarded by 
two full committees (of seven each) of the most intell- 





igent and practical farmers. (whose occupation bes 
qaulifies them to jadge correctly in such matiers) an 
who were selected trom different purts of the county- 
and appvinted by the Trustees of the County Agricul 
taral Society. 

Raggles, Nourse & Mason have at considerable es- 
pecse nmported from Scotland, one of 

Smith s Deanston Subsoil Plow, 

the only genuine plow of the kind iv the U. States, and 
theonly kind approved in England or Scotland, from 
which they are now making the same kind 80 sinipli- 
fied and modified and at such redaced prices, (preserv- 
ing the principle entire,) as renders them adapted to 
the use of our own Country, and they are strongly rec- 
ommended by scientific A gricaltarists. 

Caltivators, three sizes—Harrows, various kinds— 
Charns, most approved—Grain Cradles, New York 
patterns—Seed Sowers —Corn Plinters—Corn Shell- 
ers, several kinds—lloes, a large variely—love's, 
from the best manufactarers—Spades, large and toy— 
Transplanting ‘l'rowels—!adies’ Weeding do—Sows, 
of various kinds — Straw Cutters —Field K ollers—Grass 
Shears, French pat.—Bor'er Shears, French pat.— 
Gardon Reels and Lanes—Picks and Mattocks—Tree 
and Floor Scrap: rs— Riddles and S+ives—Bark Mus 
—Sogar Mills—Winnowing Mills—Hay and Manare 
Forks —Saw Horses— Garden RKakes—Hay Koives— 
Axes and Hatchetse—Patent Axe Handles—Curry 
Combs—Siekles— Vegetable Cutters — Scythe Savath« 
— Scythes, of various kinds—Scythe Rifles, Darby's 
‘Patent —Scythe Stones—Ox Yokes and Bows—Ox Balls 
—Buash and Bill Hooks— Dirt Serapers—Lull Rings— 
Revolving Horse Rakes—Hand Rakes— Anti-Fricuion 
Rollers—Ship Scrapers—Grindstones, and rollere—De 
Cranks—Peat Knives and Spades—Chains, of all kinds 
—lron Bars—Charn Drilla—Wheel Barrows —Trne 
planters—Badding Knives—Praning Knives—Hovey * 
Straw Catter. . 

iF New crop of GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS 
direct from the growers. 

Plows tor sale at the principle Towns and Villages 
Maine. : 

Boston, April 9, 1842. 6m15 


Whitman's Th rasher, Se paratar 


NEW HORSE POWER. 


HE undersigned continues to manufacture his 
PP hires Power and Separator at his shop in Win- 
throp, Keanebec Co. Me., where those who are '" 
want of a first rate apparatus for thrashing and 
cleansing grain can be supplied at short notice. Hie 
experience in the making and operation of the Hore 
Power, has enabled him to make very essential 1” 
provements in its construction, and he flatters bim- 
self that he can furnish one of the best machines © 
the kind now known. 

He makes Ose of the best materials and emp!>)* 
first rate workmen, and thinks that he cannot! fail 
to give satisfaction to those who are disposed to)!" 
chase of him. He will sell rights vo his Patent ~’? 
arator for any territory not already disposed of, with 
a good and sufficient title to the same. 

He has also made a very important improve" 
in hig Separator in cleansing grain. He now pledg: 
es himself that his Separator will cleanse gra'" batt 
and blow away less than any other macline Dow |" 
use within his knowledge. ' 

He has on hand a number of Cylinder er v 
ers which he will sell separate from the <a 
machinery. Whoever wishes to buy a Thros - 
—a Separator or Horse Power, single or all united, 

better ca!l and examine. , 
= ne LUTHER WHITMAN. 

Winthrep, July, 1841. 


an 


Molasses! Molasses ‘! . 
18 Hhds. good retailing Molasses, for sole 
20 and 22 cts per gallon. A liberal discount ™* 


to those who buy in horane geeney’e CLARK. 














dear wife, who accomplished what few wom- 


For Sac, 
ISH, Pork, Rice, Corn, Rye and Barley. 
by CHANDLER & CusHMAN 


May 27. 
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